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Introduction 


ARITRA BASU 


opular culture plays a significant role in literature, while simultaneously reflecting and com- 

menting on societal values, beliefs, and trends. It serves as a rich source of inspiration for writers, 
allowing them to connect with readers ona relatable and accessible level. By incorporating elements 
of popular culture into their works, authors can engage readers, create vivid and recognisable 
characters, and compellingly explore contemporary issues. 

A key aspect of popular culture in literature is the use of references to movies, music, television 
shows, and other forms of entertainment. These references serve multiple purposes, by adding depth 
and authenticity to characters by revealing their interests and tastes, making them more relatable to 
the readers now connected by a sense of nostalgia or familiarity. When readers encounter familiar 
cultural references, it enhances their reading experience, fostering a deeper connection with the 
narrative. Additionally, popular culture provides a platform for authors to explore and critique 
societal norms, ideologies, and values. Through their works, authors can offer insightful commen- 
tary on contemporary issues, such as politics, gender, race, and consumerism. By incorporating 
popular culture, authors can address these issues in a way that resonates with a wide audience, 
sparking conversations and promoting critical thinking. Whether it’s a dystopian novel that reflects 
on the dangers of media manipulation or a coming-of-age story that explores the complexities of 
identity ina digital age, literature infused with popular culture allows readers to engage with rel- 
evant social issues in a familiar context. 

This special issue on Popular Culture, published by the Journal of Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics, takes on several pressing issues of the current day and age, both in the literary world and 
beyond. I must take this opportunity to thank the contributors and all people associated with this 
issue who have been the epitome of patience and understanding. I am also immensely grateful to all 
my teachers and the experience I have gathered in my publication journey in the last few years, 
allowing me to undertake this rather challenging task of editing an issue on a topic as broad as the sea, 
and as wide as the sky. Popular Culture, now a major area of academic endeavour, in both under- 
graduate and postgraduate curricula of many universities in India and abroad, has been increasingly 
taking up its worthy space in literary research as well. The subsequent parts of this introduction will 
briefly discuss the papers that grace this issue. 

The paper “Indian Television and the Search for Empathy: Poverty Porn Popular Culture in 
Indian Television” by Adith Suresh and Sony Raj discusses the presence of poverty porn in Indian 
television and its impact on society. Poverty porn, here, refers to the exploitation of human suffering 
for entertainment and profit. It highlights how television programming in India often romanticises 
Third World tragedies, using recurring images of weakness and suffering to evoke empathy. The 
media’s role in constructing stories and shaping public understanding is highlighted, with a focus on 
the biases and misrepresentations present in media narratives. The paper delineates how media 
sensationalism and the sharing of exploitative imagery create a sense of guilt and compel viewers to 
react accordingly. Suresh and Raj focus on the influence of Western media in constructing narra- 
tives, that reinforce power structures and perpetuate stereotypes. They dwell on how colonial-era 
narratives depicted colonised countries as inferior, promoting a power equation that normalised 
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inequality. Raising effective questions like how Western media continues to prioritise dominant 
power positions, disregarding India as an emerging power, it emphasises the impact of media rep- 
resentations in establishing specific viewpoints and constructing a collective reality. Finally, it dis- 
cusses the emergence of poverty porn as a genre that sensationalises suffering and facilitates structuring 
the “Other” in popular culture, perpetuating Western perspectives and control. 

The paper “Why Do You Keep Saying I’m A Boy When I’m A Girl?: Exploring Queer Desires, 
Identities and Expressions in Indian Children’s Illustrated Fiction” by Ananya Sarkar explores the 
essay “The Case of Peter Pan” by Jacqueline Rose, which challenges the notion of a simple and 
homogeneous child reader in children’s literature. The paper highlights the suppression of social, 
historical, and sexual differences in children’s books, particularly the invisibility of queer represen- 
tation. However, recent years have seen more overt challenges to heteronormativity in children’s 
literature, aiming to provide a sense of belonging for queer children. Concentrating on children’s 
books from India, she discusses “Guthli Has Wings” and “The Boy in the Cupboard”. The author 
takes the readers on a journey of understanding queer narratives from a fresh perspective. Further- 
more, she also takes the instances of texts like “The Unboy Boy”, “Ritu weds Chandni” and “The Boy 
and the Bindi”, to highlight the possibilities of queer experiences in visual art. Providing the readers 
with many snippets of the images and dialogue used in these texts, Sarkar effectively creates an 
ambience of interdisciplinary reading in her work. The paper finally discusses how both books use 
illustrations and minimal text to engage young readers, promoting empathy, inclusivity, and under- 
standing of diverse identities. 

An insightful paper on the Bengali film industry, Debjani Sengupta’s “‘It is the cause, my soul, it is 
the cause...’ Interrogating Race and Caste in the Bangla film Saptapadi” discusses the popular 
cinema of post-Independence India, particularly in West Bengal, focusing on the growth of roman- 
tic melodramas in the 1950s and 60s. It highlights the emergence of the Tollygunj studios in Kolkata 
as filmmaking centres during that time. The films explored themes of nationalist modernisation and 
depicted the struggles of the heroines in a changing social landscape. Taking Saptapadi as an in- 
stance, featuring the heartthrobs of Kolkata Suchitra Sen and Uttam Kumar, as star-crossed lovers 
from different castes, Sengupta frames her paper. The film tackled issues of caste, religion, and race, 
and aimed to redefine a new conjugality ina modern society. The paper then examines Saptapadi 
and its representation of caste, religion, and gender in postcolonial India. Sengupta focuses on the 
characters of Rina and Krishnendu and their romantic relationship, allowing them to transcend 
societal boundaries. The film explores how Rina and Krishnendu are caught amidst a complex web 
of love, sacrifice, and the gradually widening role of women in the nation-building process. They 
appear as the stalwarts of the new India, rising above birth, caste and its identity and religious 
fanaticism, offering a completely new dimension to. the modernisation project of Indian national- 
ism. The paper suggests that the film challenges traditional gender roles and emphasises the impor- 
tance of love, inclusivity and service in constructing a new paradigm of conjugality within a secular 
and free nation. 

Elwin Susan John’s “The Conflict of the Subaltern and the Popular in South Indian Indie Music” 
begins with a discussion on the optics of the relationship between the popular and the subaltern in the 
context of South Indian indie music. It highlights the work of Indian scholars who have questioned 
the normalised mainstream national historiography and proposed alternative models. She argues 
that this trend in the southern part of the country is a recent addition to the Indian music industry, 
and reflects the socio-cultural ecosystem projected to the global audience. It challenges the domi- 
nance of Bollywood music as the representative genre of Indian music, with a view to narrate local 
stories of national importance beyond the mainstream narrative. The influence of digital technol- 
ogy and global music genres, particularly American Rap and Hip-Hop culture, is evident in the 
production of South Indian indie music. The later sections of the paper also emphasise the role of this 
genre of music in questioning caste divides and exploring subaltern issues by destabilizing the exist- 
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ing national historiography and acts as a rhetoric of resistance. It analyses the songs “Vaa” by Vedan, 
“Raven” by Adarsh Kumar Aniyal, and the album “Therukural” by Arivu. These artists use their 
music to voice resistance against the existing cultural framework. The paper argues that the subal- 
tern becomes popular through representation and agency, dismantling traditional hierarchies. It also 
discusses the role of media technologies and liberalisation in facilitating the emergence of a youth 
subculture that embraces cosmopolitan influences. Overall, South Indian indie music provides a 
platform for dissent and collective resistance, redefining the relationship between the popular and 
the subaltern. 

The paper “Binge Watching, Binge Eating: Popularity of K-Dramas and the Emergent Korean 
Cuisine in India” by Srijita Biswas and Pratiti Roy discusses the growing influence of Korean 
popular culture, known as Hallyu or the Korean Wave, in India, particularly among urban millennials. 
It highlights the increased consumption of Korean noodles and the rise in viewership of K-dramas 
and K-pop on online platforms like Netflix. The author’s aim is to analyse the reception of Korean 
culture through the lens of food and its role in constructing identities of belonging and non-belong- 
ing. It further explores the permeable nature of media and collaborative practices between brands, 
influencers, and celebrities that contribute to the global spread of Korean culture. Tracing the 
history of Hallyu, its expansion through South East Asia and Western nations, and the role of the 
internet and social media in its popularity, the paper moves on to the K-pop group BTS, the growth 
of the K-drama phenomenon, and the increasing popularity of Korean cuisine, showcased in K- 
dramas and promoted through YouTube channels and OTT platforms. The paper discusses the 
popularity of Korean dramas (K-dramas) and their influence on Indian society, particularly, how K- 
dramas use food as a powerful tool to convey emotions, culture, and nostalgia, bridging the gap 
between the past and the present. Food becomes a metaphor for healing and hope, creating relatable 
experiences for the audience. Additionally, the paper highlights the impact of K-dramas on promot- 
ing Korean food and culture globally. The use of product placement, such as Subway and fried 
chicken, subtly integrates popular food items into the storylines, making them relatable and appeal- 
ing to viewers. 

Aatika Singh’s “Analytics of Subaltern Performance: Subversion and Solidarity in Bengali Jatra 
Pala Gaan” provides a comprehensive overview of the Jatra tradition and its significance in the 
context of Indian performance culture, with specific reference to the semiotics of the Jatra Pala Gaan 
in Bengal. Placed under the rubric of Performance Studies, it highlights the embedded fault lines of 
caste, gender, and marginalisation that permeate these performances, shedding light on the lived 
experiences of the communities involved. Beginning with an introduction to the Jatra Pala songs 
and the overall cultural outlook of Bengal, the paper moves on to a discussion on violence in the 
videos surrounding Jatra Pala. The paper offers valuable insights into Jatra, allowing readers to 
understand the nuances of performance studies from a unique perspective. Effectively bringing in 
the angles of gender, caste and other types of discrimination in Jatra Pala, Singh charts the ways in 
which Jatra Pala has been one of the potent avenues of discussing and foregrounding possibilities of 
discrimination in the masses. Furthermore, the paper touches on the impact of neoliberalism and 
mainstream appropriation on Jatra but does not fully explore the implications. She concludes her 
paper with an essential discussion on the nuanced nature of performances as an extension of one’s 
identity, and how that corroborates with the gender and caste biases that are inherent in all sections 
of society. 

The paper “Avengers, algorithm and Bhangra: MCU vids in India and the world” by Ajay Pateer 
explores the practice of vidding, a transformative media form within fandom culture, specifically 
focusing on fan-made videos (vids) based on the Marvel Cinematic Universe (MCU). Vidding 
involves creating remixes or music videos by juxtaposing footage from popular media sources with 
unrelated music to convey a new narrative or effective layer. The historical roots of vidding trace 
back to the 1970s, primarily associated with women who challenged gender roles and offered queer 
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readings of the source material. With the advent of digital platforms like YouTube, vidding 
transitioned from closed fan events to public online platforms. The paper highlights the rise of MCU 
vidders, including an example of an Indian vidder named Ratin Mohan, who gained popularity by 
matching Bollywood music with MCU footage. The study illustrates the transformative power of 
vidding in expanding popular culture and engaging fan communities within the context of partici- 
patory internet culture. Vidding refers to the practice of fans creating transformative works by 
editing and reinterpreting media texts such as music, films, and TV shows. The paper examines the 
motivations, techniques, and experiences of vidders, highlighting their emotional connection to the 
source material and their expressive use of editing as a form of artistic expression. It also discusses the 
global nature of fandom communities and the labour involved in vidding, which is often unpaid but 
driven by passion. 

Nakshatra Chatterjee’s unique insights in “Return of the Alternative as the Popular: Nostalgia and 
the Music-making of Moheener Ghoraguli” explores the countercultural musical representations of 
Arunendu Das and the band Moheener Ghoraguli in Bengal, India. It delves into their subversive 
vision and their use of music to enhance social and political consciousness, particularly in the context 
of urban spatial politics and postcolonial modernity. The paper examines the opposition faced by 
alternative musicians in Bengal, challenging the mainstream Bengali music dominated by Victorian 
morality and patriotic fervor. It highlights the unique approach of Moheener Ghoraguli in connect- 
ing with the urban audience, breaking the traditional norms of performance and creating a collec- 
tive musical experience. The paper also discusses the complex history of Bengal’s alternative music 
scene and its struggle against colonial influence and nationalist ideologies. It analyses the songs of 
Moheener Ghoraguli that reflect the dualistic existence of rural and urban life, presenting a utopian 
vision of the countryside while grappling with the realities of urban discomfort and injustice. The 
paper concludes by emphasising the role of alternative music in challenging the dominant narrative 
and offering a critique of urban modernity. 

My paper “ A Marvellous Addendum: Ethics of Collateral Damage in the Superheroes of the 
Marvel Cinematic Universe” delves into a rather interesting exploration of the thrilling and adven- 
turous universe created by Marvel. The paper seeks to locate the instances of collateral damage, and, 
in due course, question its ethicality. Within a span extending over a decade, there has been a gradual 
rise in the visual representation of collateral damage, both in intensity and proportion, that are no 
longer impeded by the scrutiny of censorship or the sensitivity of its ever-broadening viewership. In 
this paper, I argue that the transformation of Tony Stark into Iron Man, one of the most impactful 
avengers, as a result of collateral damage. Under the lustrous armours and advanced technology 
handled by these impeccably powerful superheroes, collateral damage often seeks to eulogise and 
prolong American warfare and the devastation that it entails. In fact, in certain films, collateral 
damage has also been justified under the cloak of the euphoric killing of the deviants operating 
within a mysterious set of morals of the MCU. The paper, however, makes a very interesting 
observation on collateral damage as a phenomenon that does not spare even these otherwise 
undefeatable pillars of strength. While few Avengers sacrifice their lives, the rest are compelled to 
make grave compromises. With the recent expansion of the multiverse enmeshed in multiple deaths, 
the chances of collateral damage only witness a steady rise. Such an expansion of multiple deaths and 
their instantaneous resurrection in their OTT versions not only complicates the case of collateral 
damage but also raises serious questions on the nature of the twin principles of death and damage. 
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Search for Empathy: Poverty Porn Popular Culture 
in Indian Television 


SONY JALARAJAN RAJ & ADITH K SURESH 


Introduction 


fears in India offers a space that emulates the local public sphere where interactions with 
everyday sociocultural realities circulate between ordinary subjects. There exists a mode of 
media production that feeds on human suffering and its marketability through ‘poverty porn’. The 
genre of poverty porn explicitly narrates Third World tragedies in a romanticised fashion to 
sensationalise the content. Recurring images of weakness and suffering are often used as favourite 
tropes in Indian popular television to invoke empathy as a natural reaction. From melodramatic 
soap operas to emotionally appealing news reporting, the exchange of information and entertain- 
ment through such television media programming nourishes a unique environment for the dis- 
course of empathy in popular culture. 

The impact of media in everyday life has become increasingly problematic in terms of the way 
real-life events are being presented as a representation. The communicative discourse of represen- 
tation involves the rhetoric of the image, which serves as a signifier that describes the meaning it 
intends to disseminate to a range of receivers. In a technologically advanced environment where it 
is hard to discern reality from fiction, the media’s role in the process of constructing stories about 
“what happens in the world” influences the public in their understanding of the world and its many 
problems. In closer analyses, narratives that paint a particular picture about incidents and regions, 
geopolitical contexts and cultures, and demographics and social structures reveal the bias ingrained 
in our views. The coverage of global conflicts and the reporting of protest movements reveal the 
way media narratives shape the reality of situations differently. For instance, Western media’s por- 
trayal of issues in the Middle East has been criticised for their propagandist misrepresentations!. The 
reporting of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the Black Lives Matter Movement in the United States, 
and the 2020-2021 Indian Farmers’ Protests are contemporary examples showing how media frames 
events within preconceived narratives by strategically highlighting or ignoring certain aspects of 
the story to create an agenda. 

Popular media operates based on sensationalism; the ideology that emphasises strategies and methods 
of attention-seeking through which public interest on a certain topic is exploited. To gain immedi- 
ate responses from a large audience, popular media cover those events, issues, and themes that can 
generate a high emotional appeal among the masses. Portraying these stories in a highly exaggerated 
and dramatic fashion can trigger strong emotions of pain, empathy, shame, guilt, fear, and aversion 
through which a collective sense of public response is achieved. The tactics of media sensationalism 
through the sharing of images that highlight human suffering and weakness refer to as “poverty 
porn”, a phenomenon familiarised by charity organisations that seek donations and help by “show- 
ing exploitative imagery of people living in destitute conditions” (Dortonne). 

The media sensationalism that feeds on human suffering and its marketability through different 
modes is based on “viewer guilt” that compels one to “choose between sharing the hurtful images of 
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exploitation or ‘turn a blind eye’ to what they have seen” (Hamilton, Tokpa, McCain, and Donovan 
2). In this context, regions like India, which are still defined by the vestiges ofa colonial past, become 
subjects of the Western gaze that operates as an ideological tool for the dissemination of poverty 
porn discourses to the mainstream. Here, media representation of poverty porn specifically includes 
the overfocusing of tragedies and miseries of marginalised groups in a manner that highlights India 
as a representation of the “Third World”. The use of poverty porn images in media helps the 
privileged to distinguish the idea of progress by the strategic exclusion and exposition of certain 
problems. In India, the notion of poverty porn is part of the popular culture, and news agencies, social 
media, political parties, religious organizations, film, and television take part in a collective dis- 
course of sensationalising “weakness” using advertisements and public relations where information 
is manipulated through emotional rhetoric. 


Poverty Porn and Western Media 


Western media have always played a major role in controlling the power structure of the world 
through narratives that aim to establish a distinguishable dominant-submissive dichotomy. The 
bipolar political conditioning in the Cold War era was perfect for media discourses to find propa- 
gandist methods to frame stories in ways that help set special agendas. This was not only an oppor- 
tunity for global media to take part in international affairs with vested interests but to create a 
homogenised narrative space in an increasingly globalised environment. In other words, media 
intervention in the form of agenda-setting rather than reporting events of reality is reflected in this 
new phase of multimedia-integrated journalistic practices where the spirit of globalisation appears 
as Westernisation. 

The construction of narratives through a Western angle was prominent in the colonial era where 
conflicting images of the colonizer and the colonised subject were used to assert a power equation 
that normalises inequality as the natural order. These narratives favoured a colonial perception of 
the colonised countries as lands of low culture and barbaric practices. The coloniser’s curiosity for 
the indigenous and ritualistic cultural forms of these lands was a sign of exploitation rather than 
inclusion; the looting and importing of natural resources and artistic assets from colonised regions 
attest to the desire for things that had pure materialistic value. The disregard for the exotic and 
exquisite expressions of the native people showed the colonial resentment ingrained in this essential 
power relationship. For instance, the cultural differences in the culinary and cutlery practices be- 
tween the Western coloniser and the Oriental colonial subject reflect the coloniser-colonised resent- 
ment that negatively brands certain spaces in terms of cleanliness, hygiene, and filth. The revulsion 
associated with the visual perception of these “outside spaces” is fundamental to the construction of 
power dominance as it signifies notions of social acceptance and rejection. As a result, the notion of 
“disgust” gets associated with the body of the colonised Other, and the representations of the “dis- 
gusted other” essentialises cultural identities. 

Western media”s refusal to acknowledge India as an emerging power has exposed their priorities 
that only glorify the dominant power positions of the West. Both national and international media 
disseminate those narratives that define an explicable power difference between the ones who make 
the narratives and the ones who are subjects in them. It denotes how the production and reinforce- 
ment of narrative images and their interpretations are significant in establishing a particular point of 
view in society. The construction of “image-worlds” affects the existing structural aspects of society 
and they contain “the ability to reterritorialize and transcode the sordid conditions ofa third-world 
metropolis” (Basu 95). Media influences the way a particular image gets associated with a region and 
becomes its most popular defining signifier. Once such images are transnationally disseminated, 
they establish a concrete reality and facilitate further identifications of the region through similar 
images that refer to such a collective reality. 
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Empathy for the Other 


Visual media narratives shape reality as a simulation through the repetition of images. Whether in 
the form of news reporting, television programming, filmmaking, or social media engagements, 
visual images paint the picture of a context more effectively than words because they easily capture 
the attention of those who perceive it. The main function of such images is the dissemination of 
primary information as they link a particular region with its culture and people for the rest of the 
world to see. 

The hegemony of Western media is reflected in representations of foreign issues. The ideology of 
the western perspective is often characterised by an urge to stereotype and romanticise Eastern 
countries and spaces outside the West as the normalised “Other” (Said). The impact of cultural 
imperialism, global capitalism, and western modernity have contributed to the new world-making 
through certain archetypes that refuse to see things from the actual contexts in which an authentic 
view is possible. The many stereotypes that are sensationalised in news media reporting and broad- 
casting are reflected in other entertainment platforms as well, especially entertainment media forms 
such as popular films, reality television, comedy shows, and video games (Ross). Film productions 
have the capacity to construct a cultural imperative that asserts a view that forces one to imagine 
certain places as a signifier of misery and violence (Isea). Critically acclaimed films like Gandhi 
(1982), The Constant Gardner (2005), Blood Diamond (2006), and Slumdog Millionaire (2008) are 
examples of cinema using “Third World” struggles to create “an extensive repertoire of images 
about the South which has considerable bearing on how Northern audiences view the South and, 
arguably, on how Southern elites see their own subalterns” (Sengupta 601). The portrayal of India in 
films produced in the West celebrates the idea of an uncivilised, pre-modern, socially backward, 
savage, and traditional land (Ramasubramanian). Filmmakers and reporters have frequently sub- 
scribed to a Western gaze to create spectacles out of conditions like poverty (Shah; Shome). 

Wendy Keys and Barbara Pini state that poverty porn is “a genre that focuses on entertainment, 
titillation, and sensationalism, and a de-contextualising of financial deprivation, alongside an associ- 
ated emphasis on individual failure and personal irresponsibility” (3). The emergence of poverty 
porn television has legitimised socio-economic conditions through programming (Beresford; Jensen; 
Paton and Cooper). The genre of reality television, for instance, has developed the possibility of 
sensationalising suffering through new formats suitable to the changed socio-economic structure in 
a globalised scenario. Anna McCarthy argues that the ideology of reality television is based on 
neoliberal values that focus on the individual as an agent with responsibility—referring to it as 
“neoliberalism’s theatre of suffering”, reality television connects with audiences through responses 
that evoke a shared sense of suffering (McCarthy 34). Poverty porn identifies “suffering” as a univer- 
sal phenomenon that uniformly affects human populations of all cultures and social systems. It uses 
this commonality to find an opportunity in the most diversified cultures such as India to create an 
emotional mass market for profit. In other words, poverty porn achieves its goals through the 
cultural homogenisation of suffering. 

Poverty porn facilitates the structuring of the “Other” in popular culture. Viewing the Other from 
a distance is what defines the Western approach to identifying, defining, and appropriating the 
Other as a subject of low culture and development. The identification of the Other allows the 
Westernizers to project their gaze onto the unique cultural, geographical, and indigenous coordi- 
nates to find the exotic quality that contradicts the Western way of life. For example, the rural 
population is often imagined as pre-modern savage victims in the dominant popular imaginations 
of the West (Pini, Mayes, and Rodriguez Castro). The existence of the Oriental and Occidental 
differences in an unbalanced power equilibrium allows the Westerner to culturally appropriate and 
control the Orient. Such appropriations use media as a means to regulate the desires in popular 
culture to orchestrate the agenda of disseminating the ‘Western knowledge of the Eastern world’ as 
legitimate. This strategy of Westernising the Orient starts with the construction of the Eastern 
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stereotypical Other as an irrational, feminised, psychologically weak non-European while reiterat- 
ing the European asa rational, authoritative, and masculine image (Said). Since Otherness is viewed 
as a form of marginalisation and exclusion (Warf), representing the Other in popular media facili- 
tates the parochial ideology with which a dominant system of signifiers gives meaning to a category 
of people and their geographies, cultural differences, beliefs, and practices. The representation of the 
“Slumdog” within the Hollywood text attracts the universal gaze into the image of the Other and 
finds the possibility of a spectacle out of it. The ironic combination of the “Slumdog” and “the 
millionaire” reveals the rhetoric of Othering as a form of juxtaposing two contradicting categories 
of identities to achieve an emotive response among those who perceive it. Mary Grace Antony 
argues that the film and its marketing endorsed Western interventionist rhetoric by using Orientalist 
tropes to represent poverty. The way the “Slumdog” represents an India that is poor, non-progres- 
sive, and filthy and the “millionaire” represents a capitalist West that is rich, productive, and success- 
ful shows how a popular cultural medium like cinema sensationalises the poverty porn culture in 
favour of Western interests. 


Indian Television and the Marketisation of Empathy 


After Doordarshan lost its monopoly over Indian television and its televised representations of 
Indian culture, a new “liberalization of culture” was brought by television, which according to 
Sinclair and Harrison “meant, on one hand, access to sources of news and entertainment not con- 
trolled by the government but, on the other, exposure to a televisual culture at odds with traditional 
norms and values” and new “cultural invasions” in the form of Westernized programs that tried to 
“indigenize the global forms of commercial television” (47). The arrival of satellite broadcasting in 
South Asia nourished the emergence of public life based on consumer culture (Page and Crawley). 
The media ecosystem of the early 1990s is defined by the penetration of satellite channels like STAR 
TV, Zee TV, and Sun TV (Raman). The mercurial success of STAR programs like Santa Barbara and 
the Bold and the Beautiful indicated that Indians primarily accepted television for entertainment over 
national social services and community messages (Melkote, Sanjay, and Ahmed 176). The program- 
ming of this period focused on the “reproduction of Western formats with a local twist” (Pathania 69). 

The shift to the programming of private satellite channels was modelled on the “hybridization of 
language” where the popularisation of indigenised foreign programs led to the emergence of new 
hybrid formats like “Hinglish” (A combination of Hindi and English languages) (Sinclair and Harrison 
46; Thussu). For example, Thussu notes that Zee TV’s Hullo Friends from U.S. Friends, and youth- 
oriented music programs like Superhit Mugqabala were examples of the Indianisation of Western tele- 
vision (197-99). Superhit television reality shows like Kaun Banega Crorepati (from Who Wants to Be 
a Millionaire) and Big Boss (from Big Brother) were also adaptations of Western television. Another 
interesting aspect to notice here is the integration of television with Indian cinema. India’s popular film 
industry of Bollywood and its commercial characteristics such as film stardom, music, and dance are 
boosters for television entertainment programs; appearances of film stars in reality shows as hosts, 
judges, guests, and contestants are ubiquitous (Bajaj). Therefore, India’s most popular film stars like 
Amitabh Bachchan, Aamir Khan, Salman Khan, Shah Rukh Khan, Akshay Kumar, and Rithwik 
Roshan have become the face of popular reality television in India. Sinclair and Harrison summarise 
that there is fragmentation in the evolution of Indian television against which there is “triumph of the 
local over the global, of cultural heterogenisation over homogenisation, there is the global reformu- 
lation of Indian identity in diasporic terms, as new international satellite services connect millions of 
ethnic Indians around the world to the imagined community of their putative homeland” (48). 

The concoction of behavioural, spontaneous, and dynamic patterns of human interactions and 
experiences constitutes the cultural media practice of television in India. There is preservation and 
change of cultural elements under the presence of visual media, and the socialisation of the public in 
this context is influenced by the degree to which mass media interacts with its consumers. The 
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impact of popular genres—family drama soaps and reality shows—have been overtly emotional 
across regions that are outside the border of India. 

The genre of reality television maintains its proximity to the emotional quality of real-life expe- 
riences. In India, the popularisation of soap operas paved the way for reality shows to put more 
investments into the emotional vulnerability of the participants. They developed new hybrid pro- 
gramming to incorporate film stardom, local participation, and social commentary to marketise 
spectacles of emotion. Such hybridisation intermixes different aspects of visual culture from difter- 
ent mediums like cinema, documentary, drama, and news to generate a media pastiche in television 
programming, and they create “visually arresting and emotionally charged” spectacles of market- 
friendly television (Thussu 42). However, there is a shift from pure hedonistic entertainment to 
entertainment with social responsibility when shows like Satyamev Jayate (2012-14) were presented 
as experiments and discussions on various social issues. The first season of the show had 14 episodes 
discussing how topics such as female foeticide, child sexual abuse, domestic violence, the dowry 
system, casteism, and honour killings are serious problems in India. It marked the television debut of 
Bollywood superstar Aamir Khan, who claimed that the show is about “meeting the common man 
of India, connecting with India and its people” (Rediff). 

Television in India was affected by the idea of progress in a globalised economic and social 
structure. It was used as a medium to cater to the idea of nation-building in a post-liberalisation India 
where consumer capitalism and the modern democratic state converge to find new ways to gain 
popular validation. Development of strategies and production of values that appeal to the local 
masses became factors that decide the fate of both the market economy and democracy in India. The 
impact of Satyamev Jayate revolutionised the marketisation of the localised subject. To reach more 
audiences, the show was telecasted in different languages with English subtitles. As part of the pro- 
motion, STAR TV conducted special screenings of the show in remote Indian villages to include 
public participation of the common people, who otherwise would never have access to a television. 
“Tt is a relevant show for the whole country and we are making sure that it reaches out to all Indians, 
even in places with limited or no TV connectivity”, stated STAR India (Awaasthi). In addition to 
this, comments and opinions of the audience were collected through SMS and the money collected 
from the SMSes was used to help families related to the problems discussed in each episode. The cost 
of each SMS was reduced from Rs. 3 to Rs. 1, giving more relaxation to include more participation. 
The show was widely advertised through cinema halls, organised interactive sessions, popular soap 
operas, and newspaper columns. All these attempts were claimed as ground-breaking initiatives to 
create a new television public around televised social realities. 

Contrary to the conventional approach where fixed studio sets often present an immovable host, 
Aamir Khan in Satyamev Jayate literally used the studio floor to walk around, occasionally meeting 
with the audience, and sitting with them—thus making the imaginary distance between the star and 
the common audience disappear. Such interactions were uncommon on Indian television and this 
new trend made a huge difference in defamiliarising the televised realities by introducing the 
impression that everyone is equal and important. More importantly, Aamir Khan never hesitated to 
be emotionally involved with particular situations in the narrative which include shedding tears and 
expressing shock, anxiety, and disgust at times to genuinely magnify the seriousness of the topic. 
Such dramatic acts and provocation enhance ‘intimacy’ and ‘authentic identities’ (Murray 129), 
similar to the spontaneous emotional venting of the layman. This reconfiguration of Khan’s star 
identity popularised the idea of “people’s show”, a concept that changed the outlook of reality 
television in India. 


The Politics of Sensationalism 


The media’s narrative construction of poverty porn is an invitation to the unexplored realms of 
the underprivileged and the harsh realities that constitute their struggles for survival. These are 
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journeys into the private lives of the people who are now exposed to the public through the media 
lens. Such exposure strips them of their individuality and right to privacy at an unconstitutional level 
and these so-called “township tours” have the quality of being “social pornography” (Kirshenblatt- 
Gimblett 54). The pornographic aspects of exposure and voyeurism are inherent in the spectacles of 
poverty porn as their political principle has always been a form of attention-seeking through trans- 
gressive visuals. Film, television, and news media have a strong impact on the popularisation of Dharavi, 
especially in shaping a prior understanding of it (Dyson 266). The sensationalising effect created by the 
“Western curiosity and fascination with the slum” is evident in films like Slumdog Millionaire (2008) 
which focuses on marketing the Third World context to a wider transnational audience (Dyson 255). 

In creating a poverty porn rhetoric, victimisation is rendered as an effective strategy for framing 
the Other. Mirjam Vossen identified victim framing as one of the main strategies of Western media 
in creating narratives of poverty porn. To project the image of the dispossessed as a symbol of the 
social, cultural, political, and economic situation of the land, facts and reality are presented with 
emotion. The construction of emotional reality is essential to the ideology of poverty porn as emo- 
tions add value to suffering and make those who suffer as subjects who need sympathy. The tactic of 
“aestheticising poverty” makes us visualise the poor as a failed subject without having to pay much 
attention to the conditions that produce such inequality (Ibrahim 2-4). There has always been a 
popular viewership for shocking images of poverty porn in developing countries. Many disasters 
and crises are identified by the “uniqueness” of these notorious images. For example, the dead child’s 
picture from the 1984 Bhopal gas tragedy (Tiwari) and Kevin Carter’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
photograph—‘the vulture and the little girl”—show the severity of the context more powerful than 
any other descriptive format. Media reception of some of the worst disasters that happened in India 
such as the Bhopal gas tragedy, the 2004 Earthquake and tsunami in the Indian Ocean, and the 2017 
Uttarakhand Earthquake showed the extremity of these events through pictures and videos of vic- 
tims in agony. Pictures of dead bodies, animals, the wounded in the hospital, and homeless people, 
were used by international media to narrate the horrifying realities that created victims. 

The media’s framing of disaster events and tragedies depends on the type of audience they are 
addressing. The bias in framing is explicit when it comes to reporting home events. For example, 
Kellner criticises the corporate media in the United States for being the instruments of propaganda 
during and after the World Trade Center attacks. The live footage of the terrorist attack telecasted 
through television played a major role in elevating the nationalistic emotions of the American 
people to create a populist mandate for America’s war on terrorism. 


The live television broadcasting brought a “you are there” drama to the September 11 spectacle. The 
images of the planes striking the World Trade Center, the buildings bursting into flames, individuals 
jumping out of the window ina desperate attempt to survive the inferno, the collapse of the towers, 
and subsequent chaos provided unforgettable images that viewers would not soon forget. The drama 
continued throughout the day with survivors being pulled from the rubble, and the poignant search 
for individuals still alive and attempts to deal with the attack produced resonant iconic images seared 
deeply into spectators’ memories. Many people who witnessed the event suffered from nightmares and 
psychological trauma. For those who viewed it intensely, the spectacle provided a robust set of images 
that would continue to resonate for years to come, much as the footage of the Kennedy assassination, 
iconic photographs of Vietnam, the 1986 explosion of the space shuttle Challenger, or the death of 
Princess Diana in the 1990s provided unforgettable imagery. (Kellner) 


The power of mediated images affects the perception of the audience in their meaning-making 
process. The purpose of these images is that they sensationalise an event or a context in favour of the 
narrator or those who benefit from the ramifications of the narrative. The reporting of the 9/11 attacks 
showed the horrifying nature of the event with visuals of survivors, fire brigades, and police officials, 
but it was broadcasted as a means to create a sense of national disaster rather than emphasising indi- 
vidual suffering. However, when national disasters are portrayed in the West, communities outside 
the mainstream are presented as subjects in a victimised position. Voorhees et al. find that when 
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Hurricane Katrina hit the US Gulf Coast in 2005, the affected minority groups were portrayed in 
the media “in a passive or ‘victim’ role and are rarely shown in positions of expertise”. Similarly, 
Valencio and Valencio analyse the BBC reports of the UK flood crisis during the 2015-2016 period: 


The public vision of the field of the crisis was blurred. Adopting a complex narrative approach requires 
that the editorial team clarify the rationality of the actors involved, uncovering the deepest meanings 
of their voices and practices. Each case of disaster-related reporting analyzed could be compared with 
the presentation of a piece of an intricate puzzle to the public, yet the public still had to fit the pieces 
together to see the final picture. When these pieces were fitted together, a preliminary map of the social 
structure and the dynamics of the crisis emerged; however, no piece of news fully explored its potential 
to define the variety of articulations among the actors involved. 


Poverty porn is obsessed with the production of disenfranchised subjects that have no significance 
without the tragedies they are involved in and the miseries they carry to the forefront of society. The 
“poor” in the poverty rhetoric lacks identity and are responsible for a collective Other through 
which a negative image of the community is created through homogenisation and stereotypical 
explanations (Paterson, Coffey-Glover, and Peplow). In addition to the way it devalues individual 
identity, one of the main disadvantages of subscribing to the media rhetoric of poverty porn is the 
negative way it affects the psychological realm of the masses. It encourages the viewer to have a 
biased point of view against certain people, and poverty porn pictures create a false sense of hope 
through the invocation of guilt as a natural human emotion. Dortonne observes that poverty porn 
makes people feel “uncomfortable, disconnected, and guilty”. 

To keep events sensationalised, media have to keep using different images and repeat the act of 
publishing them at regular intervals. However, the continuous dissemination of the recurring im- 
ages of poverty porn reduces their sensationalism. According to Downes, they ultimately lead to 
“compassion fatigue”, a “phenomenon whereby graphic or upsetting imagery ceases to have an 
impact because it has been seen so many times before” (Downes 22). In a technologically networked 
era of media production, the poverty porn “click bait” is effective only in creating short-term 
impacts because there are countless platforms that constantly produce narratives, counter-narra- 
tives, opinions and reports in every minute. The investigation of Feltwell et al. showed that online 
counter-discourses can challenge the dominant narratives of poverty porn. The competition of 
media platforms in an era where information outburst is the norm creates a numbing eftect; a state 
defined by the lack of understanding of the intensity and importance of situations because of the 
simultaneous existence of multiple parallel narratives. The emergence of collective indifference as a 
social order can affect the format of media sensationalism. This demands more future research to 
understand poverty porn’s victimised Others through different perspectives. 


Conclusion 


The rhetorical strategies involved in representing poverty porn as a regional phenomenon reveal 
the media’s affinity to visualise certain regions as backward while consciously avoiding others. The 
practice of highlighting the miseries of the marginalised in non-western geographical spaces masks 
the universality of these problems. Poverty porn studies must expose the ethical imbalance ingrained 
in media representations of the western/non-western to open up a context where discourses are not 
limited within the binaries created by images and rhetoric. The significance of such studies is how 
they de-westernise poverty to enhance rational approaches that acknowledge the omnipresence of 
human misery and the varying factors that contribute to it. This ultimately means, thinking outside 
the frames of media representation and understanding human suffering as a cyclic and universal 
phenomenon, not as an “Asian phenomenon”. 


MacEwan University, Canada 
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Notes 


' See Jean Baudrillard, The Gulf War Did Not Take Place. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1995. 

> The term “Western media” typically refers to media content produced and consumed by countries in the 
Western hemisphere, including North America and Western Europe. It encompasses various forms of 
media, suchas television shows, movies, news broadcasting, music, literature, and online platforms. Western 
media forms reflect the cultural, social, and political values of Western societies and their narratives are often 
biased against non-Western countries. However, in the digital age of globalization, media production has 
expanded regions and cultures, thus blurring the traditional boundaries between Western and other media 
forms. 
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Why Do you Keep Saying I’m a Boy when I’m 
a Girl?: Exploring Queer Desires, Identities, and 
Expressions in Indian Children’s Illustrated Fiction 


ANANYA SARKAR 


Whoever you are, no matter how lonely, 

the world offers itself to your imagination, 

calls to you like the wild geese, harsh and exciting — 
over and over announcing your place 


in the family of things. 
(Mary Oliver) 


he year 1984 saw the publication of Jacqueline Rose’s phenomenal essay “The Case of Peter 

Pan, Or, The Impossibility of Children’s Fiction”, that eventually went on to become one of the 
seminal works on children’s literature and its subsequent field of criticism. Rose begins her essay by 
noting that “children’s fiction rests on the idea that there is a child who is simply there to be addressed 
and that speaking to it might be then simple” (58). “The Case of Peter Pan” refutes this singular claim, 
by positing exactly how addressing the child as the “reader” is quite opposite of what can be labelled as 
“simple”. But to understand why it is difficult to concretise and compartmentalise the idea ofa “child 
reader”, it is important to ask some rudimentary questions first. To begin with, what is children’s 
literature? Who is it addressed to? Who gets to read it or benefit from it? In extension, one might also 
look at some poignant questions that Karin Lesnik-Oberstein puts forward in this direction: 


(...) Isa children’s book a book written by children, or for children? And, crucially: what does it mean 
to write a book ‘for’ children? If it is a book written ‘for’ children, is it then still a children’s book if it is 
(only) read by adults? What of ‘adult’ books read also by children—are they ‘children’s literature’? (15) 


It can probably be agreed that the definition of a child or childhood can never be universally 
unanimous. The identity of a child differs across generations, classes, races and creeds. A child then, 
becomes a construct, built extremely cautiously, with ardour, thoughts and plans. This attempt is 
probably nowhere as self-evident as in the fascinating composition of what is known as children’s 
literature. In children’s fiction, it is always the adult (author, maker, giver) that comes before the 
child (reader, product, receiver). There is a distinct imbalance of power between the two giving the 
former control over the latter — power that not only gives the adult the right to tell the story of the 
child, but also make that story the only, definitive story. The portrayal of the child in children’s 
literature essentially becomes an epitome of the adult imagination, which can trace its roots back to 
a sense of what they once were or what they envisioned themselves as being. 

However, this overt and sometimes conscious romantic idealization of the nostalgia of what one 
once was, often shields what would otherwise have been easily recognised as a political disavowal of 
the multiple facets that make up a child. When one delineates a book as being a part of children’s 
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literature, one almost preposterously assumes that children are meant to be part of a homogeneous 
community, devoid of the historical, political or sexual markers that separate the adults themselves. 
Is this conscious effort to homogenise all human beings of a certain age range, under an overarching 
epithet, not then a step towards moulding a universal structure of the archetypal child, in a way that 
is probably not possible in reality? The adult author, through an attempt at writing books for 
children, not only moralises the child but concomitantly seduces him/her/them into becoming a part 
of the normative, the conventional, the exemplar. It ostracises the child only to trap them into what 
the adult thinks is the ideal. 

Incidentally, the idea of childhood itself emerged sometime during the early 18" century. The 
Romantic Age is invariably understood as a liberator of the imagination and is also seen as the time 
when the child takes centre stage as a child, and not a small adult (Sky 363). Until then, children were 
separated from adulthood only by infancy which ended by seven years of age. There hardly was any 
effort to separate the discourses of knowledge for the child and the adult. However, what followed 
the conception of childhood, were ways to protect the innocence of children from being tainted by 
sin, sensation and scandal. Adults started looking at children as a mixture of good and bad, whose 
goodness had to be nurtured and badness suppressed, whose character must be formed and firmed 
before it was exposed to a corrupt world (MacLeod 26). 

The idea of the ‘pure’ or the ‘innocent’ brought with it expectations and responsibilities on the part 
of the adults to shield children’s eyes and minds from ‘inappropriate’ content. Some of the earliest 
efforts to censor works for children developed vehemently under the influence of Rousseau and 
Locke, both of whom earnestly believed in the innocence of childhood. Locke compared the minds of 
children to blank slates. On the other hand, Rousseau once famously said “Everything is good as it 
comes from the hands of the Maker of the world but degenerates once it gets into the hands of man” 
(Emile 11). Both of these philosophers deprived children of any agentive function and called for active 
censorship of books to form a corpus of ‘child-appropriate’ literature. Social inequalities, problems, 
politics, and sexualities were conveniently and convincingly discarded as subjects that the child should 
complacently ignore and circumvent. In doing so, the child was rendered innocent of all the contradic- 
tions which flawed the adult’s interaction with the world (Rose 64). Furthermore, through repeated 
censorship trials, children’s books deliberately tried to deprive a child of his or her understanding of his/ 
her own identity, aspirations and wants. ‘Childhood’ was univocally heralded as a monolithic, para- 
digmatic framework of reference in these books, which strived to eradicate all sorts of individual 
and socio-cultural differences that children, no less than adults, are undeniably a part of. 

However, an adult’s attempt to repress a child’s understanding of social, historical or in this case 
sexual differences is not as much a sign of them trying to protect a child’s innocence as it is a step 
taken to challenge anything that threatens the adult’s moral perspectives of right and wrong. Perry 
Nodelman identifies this as a process of colonisation perpetuated carefully by adults. Peter Pan did 
not grow up solely because the adult writer never wanted him to. Similarly, the queer child is 
distorted, manipulated and forcibly made to appear straight in children’s books, in order to appeal to 
the adult’s conception of the normative heterosexual world order. Therefore, the child protagonist 
is made to take on a sexual identity that the adults would like to acknowledge and recognise amongst 
themselves. It is exactly for this reason that the queer child had, for a long time, been invisible from 
the pages of popular children’s fiction. Anything that replaced conventional categories of sexual 
expression with a new fluid movement among and between forms of sexual behaviour was seen as an 
unwanted deviation and hence was kept strongly outside the purview of young minds. 

All rules however have loopholes. Covert nods to varying sexual orientations and gender identities 
have long been disguised in children’s books, but in recent decades, challenges to heteronormativity 
started becoming more overt (Masad). Calls for diversity and inclusion were made more prominent, 
as more queer writers started writing books themselves, advocating a sense of belonging for children 
who had been made to believe they are different. Many of these books even managed to stir contro- 
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versies as well. For example, the now famous book about two penguin dads, And Tango makes three, 
by partners Justin Richardson and Peter Parnell, topped the American Library Association’s list of 
challenged books for several years in a row (Driscoll). The 1990s and 2000s saw a huge leap in queer 
visibility in books for children, as queer activist circles became more active and started advocating 
for equal rights more voraciously. This group of writers recognised the ability of books to penetrate 
through the developing consciousness of the children and turned it into an endeavour to help queer 
or questioning children to find themselves in the heteronormative social order, otherwise prescribed 
and celebrated. 

Moon and Sedgwick note that the appearance of the “protogay” child protagonist was revolution- 
ary. He/She/They became an anti-theoretical moment, resistant to analysis, itself the figure de- 
ployed as resistance (qtd in Lesnik-Oberstein and Thomson 36). The protogay child, however, 
though pretty frequent in the Western literary circles, hardly made an entry into the Indian context 
till the late 2010s/early 2020s. It is very recent that more and more Indian writers have started 
including queer characters in their books for children. In the context of the hostile environment that 
the country hosts for its queer people (though changes are being made slowly), it is not a surprise that 
the development has been slow to usher in. However, now that it has, this paper will strive to analyse 
five of them to understand more about how queer representations have been portrayed through 
these works. 


“The Cupboard is dark at all times, Ma”: Bringing The Closeted Queer Child Out in 
Kanak Shashi’s Guthli Has Wings and Harshala Gupte’s The Boy In The Cupboard 


It is not without reason that most of the children’s books in India in which queer protagonists have 
featured have been illustrated picture books. Nodelman believes picture books are a paradox; they 
are often the young child’s province — silly, casual, funny, but also simultaneously are polyphonic, 
absorbing and using many codes, styles, and textual devices, and which frequently push at the bor- 
ders of convention (69). Picture books attract the attention of children very easily. But more than 
that, they often help children to not only identify or recognise themselves with the pictures (mirror), 
but also provide a window to look at the representation of the world outside. Graphic novels or 
illustrated books engage with the politics of representation better. They make it easier for children 
to take up ‘subject positions’ — because the ‘subject’ is a child like them - and understand their own 
subjectivity, selfhood or individuality. 

With such an aim of presenting different sexual subjectivities to young readers, writer and illustra- 
tor Kanak Shashi’s 2019 book Guthli has Wings introduces us to Guthli, the youngest and the most 
favourite member of her small family. Guthli is like every other child, she is a “chatterbox”, she roams 
around the Satpura hills for hours, collects leaves of various kinds and draws fairies wherever she can. 
However, there is only a small difference. Guthli was born a boy, though she is sure she is a girl 
underneath. The usage of the pronoun “she” in the narrative, from the very beginning, aligns with 
how Guthli feels about her own self, what she knew she actually is, despite the boy’s body that she was 
born with or the impositions that the society wants to levy on her. Interestingly, the illustrations also 
do not try to portray Guthli either as a boy ora girl, portraying her more as a gender-fluid child, 
with her dishevelled hair, riding bicycles and swinging happily. Her hobbies refute any kind of 
gender stereotype and she stands out from the illustrations of both her brother and sister. However, 
all of Guthli’s choices are not accepted by her family. On Diwali, when Guthli, unhappy with her 
“boy clothes”, comes out dressed in her sister’s frock, she is met with caustic derision, mockery and 
anger. The page where the author illustrates Guthli revealing her frock to everyone, is marked by 
three faces (figure 1) — her sister’s (whose face is turned and hence not visible, but gives an essence of 
shock nonetheless), her brother’s cruel laughing expression, and her father’s angry frown. The brother’s 
face is not given any visible marker of familiarity, aligning his reaction to how most people react to 
children like Guthli. Both the brother and the father’s faces are fragmented from their bodies, 
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insinuating that these actually are the faces of the bigger society in general — the ones which try to 
suppress the queer child’s desires and wants oppressively under its usual smirks and glares. 


c 


Fig. 1. Guthli’s Frock Reveal 


Guthli’s mother is a little more sympathetic. Yet she does not wait long before reminding Guthli 
what the society expects of her: “Son, you are a boy. You should wear your own clothes, not your 
sister’s” (n.p.). Guthli’s heart does not accept this distinction. For the first time in the story, she reacts 
fiercely: “But I want to be a fairy! And why do you keep saying I’ma boy when I’ma girl?” (n.p.) 

The child’s language is often incomprehensible. The world is not convinced that Guthli could be 
a “fairy”, as she otherwise firmly believed. She is made to change out of her frock. With this turn in 
the story, there is a sudden change in the illustrations used so far as well. The colours, that were 
abundant throughout the pages till this crucial point, are obliterated by a depressing white. Guthli 
appears in shades of darker colours, her features are no more visible. She loses her own identity and 
in turn, all hues from her life. The lights of Diwali are contrasted against the scary blackness of 
despair that engulfs Guthli. 

Soon, the sadness starts to bother her parents. Perplexed, her mother understands Guthli’s plight 
and hands over a frock to her: ““Yes”, she said, “it’s a frock. Wear it and be what you want, but you 
will always be my little sonchiriya”” (n.p.). Indeed, girl or boy, Guthli first and foremost was a human 
being, a child, her mother’s beloved sonchiriya (golden bird). With this, the author tells his readers 
that no matter what their identity is, they are loved and deserve to be what they want to. The colours 
finally return to Guthli’s life and subsequently to the pages of the book. Guthli was finally happy: 


She was a golden bird and could fly high up in the sky, over all the rules of the world. Rules that she 


said she was a boy because she was born with a boy’s body, and not the girl she knew she was. (n.p.) 


Through her advocacy of her own self, Guthli disrupts the idea that gender and biological sex are the 
same. It is almost a stepping stone for young readers to re-learn, understand and question the 
conceptualization of the normative. 

The book ends with a picture of Guthli in her beautiful yellow frock swinging in the playground. 
All throughout, the book has minimal text and an overload of great illustrations. Instead of focusing 
on facial expressions, the author tries using colours to depict the emotions of the protagonist. In 
doing so, she also makes it easier for children to understand how Guthli was feeling in every stage of 
her life. What is noteworthy is that the author has not tried to limit herself to using stereotypical 
colours like blue or pink (as has been done in many queer children’s books like Kathy is Keith or But, 
I’m not a boy) to highlight Guthli’s gender transition. In fact, the cover of the book has a rainbow 
palette (also symbolising the LGBTQ+ spectrum) as its background, colours from which are used 
throughout the pages as backdrops in various instances. 
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Fig. 2. The Cover 


Guthli is centred in almost all the pages of the book, giving an opportunity to children to not only 
familiarise themselves with her but also learn to empathise with the character. The story is narrated 
by an omnipresent narrator, but Guthli’s thoughts and emotions are significantly portrayed through 
the illustrations drawn. The “frock” for Guthli becomes a powerful emblem, symbolising among 
other things self-expression, as well as integrity, pride and love. Guthli wants to change the world. 
But for today, she says, this is enough. With this, Shashi hands over the mantle of change to other 
transgender and queer children and urges them to come out of their closets, put on their pretty frocks 
and try to change the world. 

While Guthli was met with initial apprehension and opposition by her parents, Karan’s parents in 
The Boy in the Cupboard (2021) are supportive, encouraging and loving. Author Harshala Gupte in 
her Author’s note writes: “Karan is not the only child that hides behind a closeted door — literal or 
metaphorical — out of the fear of being queer” (n.p.). It is from her own experience asa child that 
Harshala recounts the trauma that regular sneers, taunts and grimaces gave Karan, so much so that 
one day he decides to lock himself up in his purple cupboard and not come out. His mother is 
worried and after a few days, decides to knock on the cupboard and ask what is wrong. What Karan 
replies is heart-breaking: 


In here, [am who I always thought I’d be 
When I’m inside the cupboard, 
Even Daadi can’t say a thing to me. (n.p.) 


Truly, Karan is safer and happier inside the cupboard. The reference to “Daadi” (grandmother) not 
being able to say anything to him suggests that Karan has been rebuked before for how he was. Priya 
Dali’s brilliant illustrations show him studying, playing and twirling inside the cupboard, sometimes 
with a crown of marigolds or in his mother’s saree, draped as a gown. The illustrations try to portray 
the turmoil going on in Karan’s head. There is a distinction between the facial expressions that the 
protagonist has while being “himself” in the cupboard, and while being outside in the open, where he 
is mocked and bullied. However, even the cupboard gets too dark for Karan in a while. He wants to 
come out but steps back, afraid that his friends will laugh at his “pink bat” or “kitchen set” again. The 
cupboard is bleak, but it gives him no illusion of having “friends” who hurt him incessantly: 


The cupboard is dark at all times, Ma. 
No matter the night no matter the day, 
The cupboard stays the same. (n-p.) 
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The idea of “coming out” scares Karan. His mother is however distraught at his confession. She 
decides to extend her hand of support to him through the cupboard’s peep-hole. She encourages him 
to be himself and assures him that he has “nothing to fear”. Overjoyed, Karan breaks open his 
cupboard and comes out in his pink skirt and marigold-crown. 
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Fig. 3. Karan Comes Out 


Like Guthli’s frock, the skirt and the crown become extended symbols of Karan’s own identity. 
Both Guthli and Karan try to “perform” their true gender by trying to associate themselves with 
things that are considered more feminine, and by trying to derive agency from the very power 
regimes which constitute them, and which they oppose (Butler 136). The background of the pages 
also become bright again as Karan twirls around in joy and starts going out to play with his friends 
again. He is no longer afraid of wearing a flower in his hair or dancing in the open. The illustrations 
show how Karan has changed after “coming out” — he is happier, more content and playful. He is 
finally out of the “closet” and he has no intention of going back again. 

The language used in the book is interesting. It is mainly written in rhyming words, making it 
easier for young readers to find the story interesting and meaningful. Rhyming words also make 
learning more convenient, alongside helping in grabbing the fluctuating attention of children well. 
It is also essentially the language of children, and thus makes the narrative voice more ofa reflection 
of Karan’s thoughts, rather than the author’s. Words of assurance are also scattered throughout the 
narrative, making it tangible for children to believe that they can be loved no matter who they are: 
“You have nothing to fear, as long as you are being you!” (n.p.). 

Gupte writes the book from her years of experience of being bullied and feeling dejected. This 
makes the book a part of what Isabel Millan proposes as the “Autofantasia” genre, whereby authors 
deliberately insert themselves (or their experiences) within a text in order to fantasize solutions or 
responses to hegemonic structures that they might have faced earlier. Harshala understands that the 
peers who bullied her were children themselves “acting and speaking out of what their environment 
had taught them”. She wished that her peers realized what kind of hurt they were causing her, and 
hence years later, decided to write The Boy in the Cupboard to “make a difference”. The book thus 
stands not only asa form of support for closeted children, but also as a device to teach young readers 
how to be gentler, more inclusive and empathetic. 


“I’ma prince who likes dresses”': Portrayals Of Gender Creativity, Roles and Stereotypes 
in Richa Jha’s The Unboy Boy and Vivek Shraya’s The Boy And The Bindi 


The heteronormative order not only divides the entire world into binaries but also tries to strictly 
put the man and the woman in rigid boxes. The stereotypical genders are thus associated with 
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certain characteristic traits, and any movement away from those often is counted as an unacceptable 
aberration. Richa Jha’s The Unboy Boy (2013) talks about one such aberrant boy. Gagan, Jha’s 
protagonist, likes to look at all things beautiful and to wish the Sun, the flowers and the birds “Good 
Morning” every day. However, all of these things are considered “unboyish” by Gagan’s peers; they 
are quite sure that Gagan is a “sissy”. Stereotypes project themselves onto the pages of the picture 
book where Gagan is constantly seen being ostracised as the “other” by his cruel, violent, “manly” 
friends. Meekness, cowardice, empathy are largely seen to be feminine traits and are looked down 
upon when they are manifested in young boys, especially in their developmental stage. Gagan hates 
listening to tales of horror, gore and violence and yet his grandfather tries to force him to listen to 
war stories. When the former turns his face away, he is called a “chooha” (mouse) by his grandfather. 
Interestingly, the word “chooha” is illustrated with the two Os extended to form the two ears of a 
mouse. Picture books generally can often trespass the limits of language (Hindi in this case) through 
pictures that specifically signify what words mean, and the “Chooha” illustration by Gautam Benegal 
is one such endeavour. It also reaches out to young readers to show how Gagan was deliberately 
being treated as something he most definitely was not. 


Dedu Krew many stories about battles anda wares 
Ceeer didn't ke therm. 


“E feel lke oryina. Deda, he enad 
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Fig. 4. “Chooha” 


Gagan’s only friend is a stuffed teddy bear named Bingo. He is constantly made to feel lonely, sad 
and unloved. The page where Gagan’s loneliness is portrayed is illustrated quite tellingly. The boy 
sits alone with his teddy, with shadows overcasting him while a very mellow white occupies the 
entirety of the rest of the two pages. 

Gagan knows inside that he is indeed a boy but he needs reassurance. So, he asks his mother: 
“Mummy, am I not a boy?” (n.p.). Gagan’s mother assures him that he truly is one and that his 
gentleness only makes her proud of him. Such words of love, encouragement and strength help 
Gagan fall asleep, dreaming of saving the world as a Superman, with Bingo. Gagan’s dreams are 
quite intriguing. He dreams of saving the world and fighting with dinosaurs one day. Though he 
subverts gender stereotypes in his real life, he actually does cater to a significant part of the boy-as- 
the-saviour-complex in his dreams. Does the unconscious mind of the bullied child then actually 
want to conform at times, or is it entirely Gagan’s fantasy to spread his charm throughout the world 
in his own way and extend a dogma of social acceptance all over? 

The crucial turn in the story comes with the onset of the annual summer camp. In an evocative use 
of the “show, don’t tell” storytelling method, Benegal dexterously draws pictures of children enjoy- 
ing their stay at the camp. However, Gagan is shown to be alone in most of the pictures — doing his 
own thing and clutching onto Bingo. The other children bully Gagan by telling him of “trolls” who 
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rip teddy bears. Afraid, Gagan tries to seek refuge in the world of his dreams. In a turn of events 
however, Charit’s cat Scuttle gets lost. All the children start looking for the cat while speculating 
about the various ghosts that are known to hide in the school premises. The illustrations of the ghosts 
and supernatural beings in the book are fascinating because they can very well fuel the imagination 
of little children who are often made to believe in the existence of such creatures, in order for them 
to be submissive and compliant. 

As the children run away frightened and defeated, Gagan rescues the cat alone and brings it back. 
Itis thus his time to call the other “scaredy poos”. It is however only when Gagan does something 
commendable, that he is started to be taken seriously: 


“Brave Gaganl”, said the children, “The bravest of us all!” (n.p.) 


This is an extremely common trope used in children’s literature. Only when the bullied child solves 
an unsolvable problem is he started to be treated equally. Similarly, Gagan becomes a hero after that 
day. Nobody calls Gagan names anymore. He himself is not bothered anymore; he is happy being an 
“unboy boy”. Gagan’s story extends the writer’s advocacy of a gender-neutral world further. 

If Gagan’s story speaks of gender stereotyping and child bullying, Vivek Shraya’s 2016 book The 
Boy and the Bindi is a vivid portrayal of the instinct of gender creativity in children. The unnamed 
protagonist is extremely fascinated and curious about his mother’s “dot” on her forehead: “Have you 
seen my Ammi’s dot? It’s a bright and pretty spot” (n.p.). In a meticulous evocation of the Indian 
culture, the illustrator opens the book with a picture of the boy’s mother, Ammi — a dusky woman 
with open hair — donning a beautiful red “bindi” on her forehead. 

The bindi, depicted in various shapes, forms and sizes, becomes the paramount visual symbol in 
the book. It stands for the variegated gender identities that are often suppressed in children. The 
protagonist looks at his mother putting on the bindi every day and wants to know what it means. 
Like it is important for the little child to understand the true relevance of the bindi, it is important for 
the readers to be cognizant of the complexities of the coexistence of several gender identities and the 
desire in many children to be creative with gender expression. Ammi saying that her bindi “keeps 
(her) safe and true” further extends the metaphorical connection between the rather innocent dot 
and what the protagonist “truly” feels he is within. 

Enchanted, the little boy also wants to wear a bindi and to his joy, receives a little yellow dot on his 
forehead. Ammi is supportive of her child’s gender creativity and does not hesitate much before 
giving him a way of expressing his own self. Illustrator Rajni Perera brilliantly paints beautiful 
flowers on the ground on which Ammiand her son stand. As Ammi places the bindi on the latter’s 
forehead, the flowers grow into a forest and engulf both of their surroundings, symbolising a safe 
space for the child, where he can be his rawest self, without any inhibition or fear. 

The bindi becomes a source of support for the boy: 


“As soon as it’s on, I feel so calm — 
Like all the noise around is gone.” (n.p.) 


However, people outside are not as accepting. Though they do not bully him directly, they are 
curious about the “dot”. The boy cannot really explain what it means to him, except that the bindi 
“turns into a star and then (his) forehead turns into a sky”, driving all his fears and reluctance away. 
The bindi becomes a singular force that gives strength in difficult situations to both the boy and his 
mother. 

The book also raises concern over body dysmorphia and the alienation that children might struggle 
against, with regards to their own body, when they cannot identify with it from within. In one part 
the boy says: 


But sometimes I’ve felt small like a dot 
And sometimes ugly like a blot. (n.p.) 
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It is alarming to note that children like him do often feel “ugly” and out of place. Small moments of 
gender fluidity or creative expression might give them opportunities to finally find their true selves and 
rejoice in the glory of that discovery. The book ends with the narrator addressing the readers directly: 


“Why do you wear a bindi?” you say. 
“Why is it so special anyway?” 
“Well, my bindi is like a third eye 
Watching over me all the time 
Making sure I don’t hide 

Everything I am inside 

And everything I can be.” (n.p.) 


The bindi provides the protagonist an opportunity to be part of the bigger world — a world in which 
he was initially uncomfortable. The little dot becomes his strongest aid in the journey of expressing 
his queer desires. It also becomes a shared zone of support between him and his mother. No wonder 
the protagonist ends the story by thanking his mother for the “bindi”. 
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Fig. 5. The Boy, Ammiand their shared Bindi 


A Family is a family is a family: Ameya Narvankar’s Ritu Weds Chandnias a Child’s 
Guide to Understanding Queer Love, Relationships, and Marriages 


Children are often made to believe in heteronormative families as the only acceptable form of 
family. They are often shielded from knowing and understanding more about queer love, relation- 
ships and families. Lesléa Newman, in her extremely significant book on queer families for children, 
Heather Has Two Mommies writes: “The most important thing about a family is that all the people in 
it love each other”. No two families are alike, and it is important for children to be sensitive towards 
the differences and choices of every singular familial unit. Ameya Narvankar’s recent work Ritu 
weds Chandni is an attempt to start a conversation around “desi” families and queer marriages. 

The book tries to use the “innocence” of children, that has been used against them for so long, to 
question and criticise heteronormativity and queerphobia. The story starts with the protagonist 
Ayesha getting ready for her cousin Ritu’s wedding. However, this wedding is no ordinary feat. 
Instead of marrying a man, Ritu was all set to marry her girlfriend, Chandni. Ayesha, however, fails 
to understand why this wedding is any different than the others she has attended all throughout her 
life. With this premise, the author deliberately tries to invert the heteronormative social institution 
of marriage into a battleground for queer love to play out and eventually fight and win against the 


brooding evil of homophobia. 
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The picture-book is made in the form of a wedding album, adding to the author’s intention of 
normalising gay marriage. The first page invites the readers to join the wedding of the two brides 
and flaunts a picture of two mehendi-clad hands, with the initials ‘R’ and ‘C’ hidden on both the 
palms, as is the custom with traditional Hindu weddings. Replete with pictures and captivating 
description ofa fun and amusing wedding sequence, the book not only tries to familiarise its readers 
with their own memories of weddings they must have attended, but also plays a significant part in 
urging them to look at both heterosexual and homosexual marriages as equal and normal. 

Ritu’s wedding is also set to be the first one in the family, in which the bride leads the “Baraat” 
(wedding procession). Narvankar revealed in an interview that the baraat in the story was set in tune 
to his own Bollywood inspirations and was modelled like a pride parade itself. But while such a 
baraat should have been the talk of the town, Ayesha could not understand why most of her relatives 
decided to give it a miss: 


“Where is everyone? Ayesha wondered.” (n.p.) 


The author portrays the child’s questioning voice as the only voice of dissent. While the adults were 
ready to compromise, adjust and even justify the ostracization that they were facing, Ayesha was not 
ready to understand why this wedding was portrayed to be any different than her cousin Deepak’s 
wedding to his wife: 


“But why what is wrong with that? Why shouldn’t she marry Chandni Didi?” (n.p.) 


It is however quite stimulating to see some family members being supportive. With their aid, the 
“parade” finally began. The illustration of the baraat is magnificent — fun, colourful and vibrant. 
However, in the very next page, the image of joy and happiness is overshadowed by an ambience of 
tension as the neighbours start blurting expletives at the bride. This illustration is particularly pow- 
erful because it shows how strong homophobia actually is. What is interesting in this illustration is 
how all the dissenters are portrayed in black and their screams depicted as ugly knots in disorganised 
speech bubbles. In an intelligent attempt to use children’s understanding of good versus evil, the 
illustrator tries to draw a deliberate distinction between “us” and the “others” by making the emo- 
tions of the bride and her family stand out strongly against the anger and violence of the “others”. 
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Fig. 6. Good Vs Evil 


This is however the beginning. Immediately after, some stern-looking riders on horses start throw- 
ing water at the brides and their family members. Narvankar illustrates the wedding venue like a 
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metaphorical puzzle sequence almost, where the two key pieces (the two brides) are constantly 
stopped from uniting and completing the puzzle by rival gangs. It is Ayesha however who reacts first 
against this. She starts dancing and loudly pronouncing the rhyme she had been uttering all day long: 
“My Ritu didi is getting married today. 
And I’m going to dance in her baraat ALL THE WAY!” (n.p.) 


This part is extremely significant. Not only does a child become the saviour and lead the way 
forward, but also uses something as rudimentary and as “childish/childlike” as a rhyme to fight 
through years of queerphobia and hatred. 

The book ends with pictures of various moments from Ritu and Chandni’s wedding, manifesting 
the author’s fantasy of a “happily ever after” (it should be remembered that gay marriages are still not 
legal in India). Narvankar, in the Author’s note writes how growing up, “there were no role models 
for the kind of relationship (he) wanted to have with (his) partner” (33). As a man, societal expecta- 
tions burdened him but he was not late to realize that the situation was worse for women. Thus, by 
centering the story around two female lovers, he wishes to start a more nuanced and intersectional 
discussion. 

The afternote of the book is equally significant. The author provides a guide to who an “ally” is 
and how Ayesha becomes one herself: The author believes that this guide would help teachers and 
parents to talk about the LGBTQ¢ issue comfortably with their students or children and to answer 
any follow up questions they might have afterwards. The book concludes with a do-it-yourself 
section, where children are motivated to create their own mehendi design on two clean palms. This 
not only comes with the fun learning that even boys can wear mehendi, but also gives an opportunity 
to the readers to take part in the story as active participants. With this lesson on gender roles and 
gender stereotypes, the book seems to complete a full circle from where it starts, and succeeds in 
fulfilling the author’s dream to “inspire children to stand up for what is compassionate and just” (33). 


Conclusion 


Chimamanda Adichie in her phenomenal video “The Danger of a Single Story” talks about how 
a single, absolute story is perilous: “The single story creates stereotypes. And the problem with 
stereotypes is not that they are untrue, but that they are incomplete. They make one story become 
the only story” (13:11-13:24). It is important to break through such stereotypes, and talk about 
experiences that are different, singular and unique. Children’s books with queer characters or ele- 
ments try to break the narrative of the single story, the single child. These books treat the child as a 
human being of worth - one whose childhood is not an excuse for deprivation anymore. Books like 
these give the children the perspective to become better human beings, and to believe that there are 
more like them. They also teach them to be more empathetic and sensitive towards individual 
differences. The books discussed in this paper, along with similar other books are contributing 
immensely towards the creation of an understanding of such differences. Books like these have been 
gaining more and more public attention since the last few years. Some of the books have also gained 
attention from award committees, with The Boy and the Bindi having received The South Asia Book 
Award among other accomplishments. Though they have still not been incorporated in any official 
school curricula yet, the positive feedback received can only garner hopes for a suitable change in 
the future. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
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Notes 
' Quoted from The Prince and the Dressmaker by Jen Wang. 
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‘It is the cause, my soul, it is the cause...’: Interro- 
e 2 e e 
gating Race and Caste in the Bangla film Saptapadi 


DEBJANI SENGUPTA 


LI India, popular cinema after Independence often explored themes of nationalist modernization 
and upper-caste fears of an itinerant, wayward female sexuality. In West Bengal, the growth and 
popularity of romantic song-based melodramas of the 1950s and 60s depicted the hero/heroine 
grappling with societal pressures through the carving out of an individual sphere of romantic achieve- 
ments that were both normative and sometimes transgressive (in terms of caste/class/gender iden- 
tity) in its moral schema. In the decade after the Partition, Bengal’s film industry delivered numerous 
hits with stars like Uttam Kumar, Soumitra Chatterjee, Sabitri Chattopadhyay, and Suchitra Sen, 
and it was a flourishing time for directors like Ajay Kar, Agradoot, Asit Sen and Tapan Sinha. In the 
1960s, the Kolkata film studios were hubs of filmmaking in post-Independence India. They were 
based in Tollygunj, a locality in the southern part of the city, named after Major William Tolly who 
had dredged an arm of the river Ganga in 1775-76 and had named it Tolly’s Nullah. After 1947, the 
area became the centre of important film studios like the New Theatres, the Technician, and Indrapuri. 
The name Tollywood was given in 1932 by an American sound engineer Wilford E. Deming who 
coined the term in an article in the American Cinematographer. In the 1950s and after, the Tollygunj 
studios became an unparalleled centre of excellence for both art houses and popular films.' After 
1947, as the state grappled with a food crisis, rising unemployment and housing shortages with a 
huge influx of Hindu refugees from East Pakistan, the popular Tollygunj films articulated an ethos of 
a ‘romantic humanism’ that underpinned the breaking of the joint family and the rise of ‘secular 
love’ in an urbanized social setting. Aimed at the growing middle class, particularly women, who 
formed a majority of the matinée show audiences and who were increasingly swelling the ranks of 
urban labour, an important part of these romantic comedies was the figure of the heroine, represen- 
tations of female modernity, who were often seen endowed with professional identities as teachers, 
doctors or simply as office-goers. Many of these comedies consciously consolidated star actors as the 
film’s catalysts who sold the film to resounding box office successes. Uttam Kumar and Suchitra Sen 
was one such star duo who had begun their spectacular run as an on-screen romantic jooti (romantic 
couple) in the 1950s. The two actors were part of a whole gamut of films that Moinak Biswas refers 
to as the ‘popular melodrama’ of the 1950s and 60s and that ‘lent its name to the era’ (Biswas 122). 
Cinema in these times heralded a new public sphere of images that circulated certain desires and 
aspirations of the audience at large and showcased ‘the emotive journeys of the middle-class woman 
in spectacular terms’ (Mitra, 41).? Thus, in many instances, the new cultural and social aspirations 
centered around the body of the woman who were seen to negotiate different economic and profes- 
sional spaces, calibrated by caste or religion. ‘Romantic love and its various possibilities- normative 
and transgressive - acquire interesting resonances in the articulation of the woman’s place and space 
in these melodramas’ as a critic suggests (Mitra 42). Some of the well-known films that carried the 
trope of the ‘modern woman’ and the construction of ‘desire’ in popular imagination were (starring 
the Suchitra/Uttam duo) Sharey Chuattor (1953) Agnipariksha (1954), Shaap Mochan (1955) and 
Harano Sur (1957) to name a few. While narrating the playing out of desire and sexual love, the films 
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often raised conflicting social issues that contained or circumscribed such desires. “The films fall into 
the melodramatic genre which as a rule emphasizes women’s agency, albeit within the parameters of 
patriarchy,’ as Dulali Nag states (Nag 779-80). These films used the star power of popular actors not 
only to promote these films but to extensively create an inter-textual tapestry of popular songs and 
romantic speculation on the private lives of the actors to construct a parallel to the film’s text that throws 
light on the cultural politics of postcolonial Bangla film industry.° Saptapadi was no exception. 

This Ajoy Kar-directed black and white film, based on a novel by the noted litterateur Tarashankar 
Bandopadhyay, was released on 20" October 1961. It has long held a nostalgic place in the Bengali 
spectator’s imagination and is considered a classic in the state’s cinema history. It featured the matinée 
idols Suchitra Sen and Uttam Kumar as two star-crossed lovers. Rina Brown, a European (later we 
come to know she is an Anglo-Indian) medical student falls in love with Krishnendu, an upper-caste 
Brahmin and their subsequent separation and union form the narrative core of the film. The themes 
of caste, religion and race are intertwined in the film’s narrative with a stunning dramatization ofa 
scene from Ofhello that the protagonists perform to form a visual and moral parallel to the film’s love 
story. Rina’s Westernised femininity, modern yet circumscribed, is a cause of anxiety for Krishnendu’s 
Brahmin father who opposes their marriage. The city of Kolkata becomes a site of this ‘difficult’ love 
and is seen as a place that transforms the traditional to the desirable modern (as when Krishnendu 
decides to convert to Christianity to marry Rina).* The presence of an ‘Other’ (Rina) complicates 
the questions of female sexuality and agency that have other exemplars in the absence/presence of 
two other women in the film. 

Krishnendu’s Hindu mother, a staunch critic of caste practices, represents the Gandhian praxis of 
the banishment of untouchability. On the other hand, Rina’s Hindustani mother, who had con- 
ceived her daughter by her European employer, obliquely appears as an affirmation of her class/ 
caste position in direct contrast to the liberal gendered subjectivity of her daughter. Chaya Devi, 
who plays the role of Rina’s mother, speaks a few lines in the film but her position in the Brown 
household is revealed to Rina by her father who tells Rina that the maid whom she has known all her 
life is actually her mother and that she ‘is born of a woman whose seven generations are unaware of 
their fathers.’ This significant line reveals the identity configuration of the woman who belongs to a 
caste who may have been under feudal sexual oppression or who may have belonged to a caste 
engaged in prostitution in colonial times. Rina’s maid/mother is a stark contrast to Kishnendu’s 
mother (played by Padma Devi) who supports her son in his forays into modernity. As Ravi Vasudevan 
notes, although in the context of the 1950s Bombay social films, ‘the family is the remarkable 
symbolic, if not literal, locus of the narrative’s organization of both conflict and resolution. At its 
centre lies the iconic presence of the mother, stable in her virtue and her place’ (Vasudevan 111). 
The crisis in the film’s narrative, exemplified by the issues of race, religion and caste that separate the 
two lovers, undergoes a radical transformation through the benign presence of these mother figures 
who represent an uncompromising humanity and who point to the formation ofa new conjugality, 
nucleate but radical, in the abjuration of caste and religion. For example, the transformation of the 
upper caste Brahmin hero Krishnendu into a Christian doctor serving the poor is possible under the 
distant tutelage of his mother and underlies the symbiotic relationship of Indian nationalism to 
cinema’s cultural productions. Given Indian cinema’s obsession with the figure of the Mother, these 
two contrasting figures in the film create interesting paradigms of socially embedded caste identity 
and the subsequent rejection of it. Both are performed through maternal figures. In the context of 
gender, modernity and nation, the visual representation of the estranged lovers is calibrated to the 
formalization of a new citizenship in a new nation under the benevolent eye of the mother. Saptapadi’s 
title invokes a Hindu marriage where the rite of seven perambulations (sapta: seven, pad: steps) 
underlines the theme of the film: the promise of an amended conjugality that is both ‘modern’ and 
‘equal’ in terms of the abjuration of caste, race and religion. The film, although set in the generic 
tradition of song-infused romantic films that were box office successes in the late 1950s onwards, is 
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radical in its potential: it tries to redefine a new conjugality in a new familial structure. In the early 
years of independence, Indian nationalism’s investment in modernity was carried out through the 
cultural projects of the cinema where a construction of a modern citizen’s subjectivity could be 
refashioned in both the private and public spheres. This project of creating a normative citizen was 
mostly focused on male protagonists but often touched upon the figure of women, particularly on 
the projection ofa ‘modern’ woman who was educated, fashionable and entirely desirable. 

In the film, Rina Brown lives with her European father and an Indian maid in the ‘white’ part of 
the town. Although the split in civil society along racial lines in colonial Kolkata was apparent in the 
division of the ‘white’ and ‘black’ segments of the town, there were some spaces, like the medical 
college (both Krishnendu and Rina are classmates there) where the races met and interacted in some 
activities of the modern social and cultural life of the city. The other such spaces were the sports field 
and the drama clubs of educational institutions where Europeans and Indians often pursued similar 
hobbies. Saptapadi exploits all such public spaces where the races, Indians, British and Anglo Indians 
are seen to mingle. In the early parts of the film, these public domains mark their presence in the 
narrative and the elements of race are visually constructed through the passage of the protagonists 
through these places. The urban areas became sites of the clash of the two spheres of modernity and 
tradition and the new middle classes (who are also the upper castes) negotiate these spaces to which 
the discursive production of public and private spheres came to occupy not only within literature 
but also in film making practices.> This dual engagement with public and public spheres particularly 
in films resulted in an emergence of a powerful moral discourse about love, conjugality, family set 
amidst the contours of a modern city life. Early on in the film’s narrative, when Krishnendu first 
meets Rina, we see the playing out of opposition of the races: she is the supporter of the European 
football team who are pitched against the barefooted Indian students. Krishnendu scores a goal and 
when Rina accuses him of deliberating hitting her friend, their encounter takes off to a tempestuous 
start. The sports field then becomes ‘a competitive domain.... where European and Indian teams 
met as rivals. It opened up a sphere of public life in the colonial city that was mixed but deeply 
racialized.” This negotiation of the city spaces were the new terrains of middle-class engagements 
with modern life, a consequence of both colonial subjection and social reform. Ifmelodramas are ‘a 
kind of expressionism that is driven by a hyperbolic rhetorical mode’ and that are ‘played out as an 
emotionally saturated performance of excess’ (Mazumdar 8), then Saptapadi fits the bill to a large 
extent by addressing the ideological needs of a new nation coming to terms with the remnants of 
colonialism and a new modernity through its black and white realism liberally intermingled with 
melodramatic elements. 

As Ashish Rajadhyaksha states, a celluloid film’s narrative typically includes a ‘public address’ and 
a ‘pedagogical-instructional aspect’ that guides spectatorial action (Rajadhakshya 4). It is not too 
far-fetched to say that the spectacle of Indian barefooted players winning against a European team 
had its own aspects of a public address against which the transgressive love of the protagonists was to 
play out. Similarly, the instructional aspect of such a love is highlighted through another subtext in 
the film. Ina college production of the murder scene in Othello, Krishnendu and Rina play the roles 
of Desdemona and Othello. The tragedy, inserted in the film’s narrative of romantic love, creates a 
liminal inter-textual space that brings to the fore the issues of race and marginalisation. The dis- 
course of a tragic love story is the trope that creates the space in the film, otherwise a melodramatic 
romance, to underpin the narrative of a new citizen of the nation-state who sacrifices personal 
interdictions of caste and religion to create a normative society based on love and desire. In the play, 
Krishnendu is a reluctant actor (he is forced to take up the part when another actor drops out) and 
when he comes on stage dressed as the Moor, his presence is as good as a European. Utpal Dutta 
speaks the part of Othello and Jennifer Kendall renders Desdemona in the film and that segment is 
visually a turning point in the relationship between the protagonists. The new Bengali middle-class 
who had smarted under the colonial accusations of being effeminate is seen to be outperforming 
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their European counterparts both in the sports field and in the cultural arena. Krishnendu stands for 
this new citizen, self-reliant and self-disciplined. Throughout the film the subtext is an arena of 
contestation with European masters: in medical school, Krishnendu is able to diagnose an ailment 
correctly when his British teacher falters. So very early on in the film, the hero is established as taking 
on the power of the departing colonizers by refashioning himself through intelligence and rational- 
ity. The gendered subjectivity that fashions itself to serve the poor and the downtrodden of the 
country is of course male. The woman can be his equal partner in conjugality, matching both his 
sacrifice and his dedicated work. They can then be the new agents of change that the nation needs. 

The distinctions between the spatial and sartorial habitations of the protagonists emphasize their 
social distance and exemplify a veritable clash of civilization: Krishnendu Mukherjee is a Brahmin 
(who professes to be an atheist) but his clothes and demeanour suggest a Bengali, Hinduized identity. 
Rina is both desirable and transgressive, as a Christian and as a white woman. When Krishnendu 
shifts to a flat near Park Street, the European or ‘white’ town, his father is upset that he is in a ‘firing’ 
neighbourhood and will be distracted from his studies. The mise-en-scéne of the white town is 
presented with a catchy English song ‘On the Merry Go Round’ (sung by Suzi Miller) that marks the 
cultural construction of the ‘firangi/foreigner’ in the popular imagination. Throughout the film, the 
icons of Christian and Hindu religions are highlighted through images of churches and Hindu idols 
like the goddess Kali. A number of European actors who are part of the film also create this distinc- 
tion of the cultural differences between the protagonists. Particularly telling is a scene in the film 
when the sound of late-night revelries from Rina’s house disturb the studious Krishnendu and he 
decides to teach a lesson to the rowdy group of Europeans by singing a medley of kirtans and other 
folk numbers. The construction of the desirable ‘other’ is therefore both in terms of religion, race and 
caste, although the latter is initially subsumed in the narrative. 

Rina is vivacious, high-spirited and beautiful. However, her modern educated, western-clothed 
persona is located outside, both spatially and culturally, of the tradition that is epitomized by 
Krishnendu’s upper-caste Hindu father. When Rina’s father agrees to their marriage on the condi- 
tion that Krishnendu converts to Christianity, Rina urges Krishnendu not to give up his faith. He 
convinces her by saying that love is more important than religion and that he considered her his 
wedded wife. In this part of the film, Rina displays a traditional cultural authenticity that is at odds 
with her projection as the educated/modern female subject with her own agency. Rina’s character is 
therefore contained within the parameters of caste and religion. She veers towards a recognition of 
the power and supremacy of religion that she acknowledges in her anxiety at Krishnendu’s readiness 
to convert. Rina’s femininity is thus both modern and contained by her identification of the role of 
religion in the formation of a community, an aspect that Indian nationalism was deeply mindful of. 
Krishnendu’s entré to westernization is performed not under duress but under the lessons of love: he 
is the new citizen whose choice to reject or accept a religion is in keeping with the modernization 
project of Indian nationalism. It is also at one with the ideological praxis of Tarashanker Bandopadhyay, 
who under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi, was instrumental in creating a new kind of literature 
that would contribute to nation building. Gandhi’s influence on Tarashankar’s majestic pursuit for 
a ‘pan-Indian’ literature is clearly discernable in his oeuvre; so also the radical ideals of the Progres- 
sive Writers Association (PW A) whose aesthetic search for social and political justice was a distinct 
template for Indian writers in the 1940s and 50s. Tarashankar (1898-1971) was an enthusiastic 
member of the Progressive Writers Association in his early years and he wanted to overturn the 
canonical ideals of literature to transform it into an instrument for the masses to challenge existing 
hegemonic structures of caste, class and gender. Therefore, his vision of a ‘national’, ‘vernacular’ (not 
one but many vernaculars) literature with each language on an equal footing, encapsulates a cultural 
memorialization of the events around independence in the lives of people. This was also a theory for 
the historico-epic impetus of writing in India in the post-independence years that spoke of the 
nation’s psychological progress from violence to non-violence. This thrust to transform the people’s 
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individual life into the component of an epic, to transform personal destiny into the community’s 
destiny, is a vital way in which the Bangla novel becomes ‘the autobiography of the secular self’ 
(Mukherjee, viii). The project of Tarashankar’s novel was to construct a national cultural mission of 
a secular non-violent Indian-ness through an understanding of the violence of the anti-colonial 
struggle (manifested through race) by rejecting the bigotry of past hatreds of caste and religion. The 
film Saptapadi underlines an ideological symbiotic relationship to the novel that was published in 
1958. This is clearly seen in the visuality and centrality of caste and race that dominate the film’s 
narrative. Within the context of the postcolonial imaginary, the European/Anglo Indian Rina Brown 
and the Brahmin Krishnendu’s romance takes on ‘real’ and ‘imagined’ planes of representations: 
Rina is an embodiment of a new India, a new nation space, where all religions find a home just as she 
is seen as a ‘new woman’ in line with the other mother figures in the film, who stand for the moral 
orientation of the hero to accept social change, a prerequisite for a nation grappling with the ills of 
prejudices and hatreds. This tacit agreement of form and content enables the film to explore the 
cultural and historical ideals of marriage and womanhood within a secular free nation and to accept 
‘personality’ as the basis of a new conjugality. The trope of a journey that is used throughout the film, 
including the hit song Ei path jodi na sesh hoy (if this path never ends) sung by the romantic pair 
astride a motorbike underlines the voyage of discovery that the protagonists and the audience 
partake of. 

Set in the 1940s in the background of World War II and revealed in flashbacks, the film opens with 
Krishnendu as a missionary doctor serving the rural poor. One night, a drunk military official is 
brought to his clinic who turns out to be his lost love, Rina Brown. Rina’s first view of Krishnendu is 
a dramatic scene in the film. As a mirror reflects the hero’s profile, the passing rumble of a train 
shattering the stillness of the night is a reminder of the concerns of cultural modernity that the filmic 
narrative is engaged on. The dazed Rina calls out to the ‘Doctor’ without realizing the ironic 
reversal of their roles: Krishnendu has finished his studies while she has not (this is of course left 
unclear in the film but she does say that she had left Kolkata when she knew the truth of her birth). As 
Krishnendu remembers the past, the audience is taken back in flashbacks to the initial halcyon days 
of their meeting and their romance. In the background ofa raging war, Rina reveals her secret: she 
is the illegitimate daughter of the low caste aya (maid) and discloses the interstices of race and caste 
that had kept the lovers separate. As the war progresses, Krishnendu goes to work in a Red Cross 
hospital in Assam where he meets Rina again as she rescues an old tea garden coolie woman who had 
once been impregnated by a white man and whose daughter, a friend of Rina’s, dies ina bombing. 
Rina’s act of valiantly saving a mother in the midst of an aerial bombing underlines the importance 
of the trope of recovery of the woman within the nationalist project. The fact that the recovered 
woman is a coolie woman, low caste and abandoned by all, is the significant aspect of the retrieval. 
In postcolonial India, the lower caste woman is to be recovered and rehabilitated through the active 
involvement ofa woman whose very illegitimacy of birth allows her the freedom and space to forge 
her own ideological place within the nation. In many ways, the figure of Rina Brown is not a 
vindication of urban middle class cinematic modernity: it is precisely because of her location outside 
that class/caste that creates the cinematic ethical in Saptapadi. The attempts of the earlier films that 
Suchitra had starred like Agnipariksha was to carve out an individual modern space of a woman 
within the social and the economic sphere through their journey and fulfillment of an emotional and 
psychological self (Nag, 78 1-2). Saptapadi in many respects undercuts these generic gestures of the 
melodramatic romantic films by underlying the contentious issues of caste and religion. Although 
Rina’s birth is illegitimate, her act of rescuing a low caste coolie woman enables her to regain her 
ethical and moral moorings: she can be the true companion to Krishnendu now that he has dedicated 
his life to the amelioration of the poor. The ideological and moral boundaries of the film then 
subvert caste and religious doctrines to create a space that celebrates love and service as the true 
paradigmatic grids of conjugality. The fact that she drives an army jeep to undertake a perilous 
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journey to save another woman enables her illegitimacy to be re-framed: like the devoted wife of 
Hindu folklores, she is born anew through an act of sacrifice and bravery. The film gestures towards 
a modern conjugality but through the tropes of sewa, a powerful ingredient of Gandhian philosophy. 
This act then not only re-affirms Rina’s agency, but also ironically enables her to be protected and 
reunited with Krishnendu. Ravi Vasudevan has suggested that the films of 1950’s used certain 
techniques through which female desire could be contained to set limits to the image of modernity. 
In Saptapadi, the complex narrative uses the transgressive elements of race and caste to posit a substi- 
tute to the dominant narrative of the ideal citizen in the new nation through the figure of the heroine 
who earns her place through an act of selfless sacrifice. 

It is the figure of Krishnendu who is of interest in the placement and embodiment of the new 
citizen in the film’s narrative. He not only plays the role of the husband/protector but he is the active 
agent of modernization and cultural change in the ideal nation. He belongs to the upper caste but 
deliberately de-castes himself by conversion and romantic faithfulness. Krishnendu tells Rina that it 
is his mother, not his father, who has had a strong impact on his personality. However, it is the 
masculine and protective role that Krishnendu plays that takes up the most narrative space of the 
film. His character is a re-constitution of the inequitable power relations that encourages patriarchal 
patronage and that sees Rina as essentially a ‘victim’ (although a desired one). The drunk and rootless 
Rina’s reconstructed identity is not therefore as a girl who loves Krishnendu but as a woman who 
lacks the ability or agency to act in her own self-interest. The ending of the film however belies this 
lack when Rina rescues the old coolie woman, abandoned by all. If she represents a gendered moder- 
nity, then that modernity is double edged. Rina’s act of rescue enables her to prove to us (and to the 
hero) her agency and her acceptability in a companionate marriage. The cinematic text closes the 
gap between desire and action in the construction of gender formation in the postcolonial state 
through the masculine power to support, protect and care. As Rina returns with the old coolie 
woman to the hospital, the bombing intensifies in the area and Krishnendu saves Rina by shielding 
her body with his own. While she recuperates, a letter from Krishnendu’s father is revealed (like a 
deux ex machina). Through the letter, Krishnendu comes to know that he was rejected by Rina at the 
behest of his own father who wanted to save his only son from an inter-faith marriage. However, the 
letter goes on to acclaim Rina’s sacrifice in breaking off the relationship and the old man’s respect for 
a girl from another religion/caste (he uses the term bijatiyo in his letter) who could, with so much 
pain to herself, undertake to uphold a promise.’ The twin optics of sacrifice and devotion comes full 
circle as the lovers understand their past, fully. The film ends with Krishnendu carrying a be-robed 
Rina towards a church with pealing bells. In cinematic terms, this act of protective love can be seen 
in the condition of patriarchal patronage that has re-shaped and given substance to Rina’s desire by 
aligning it to the demands of a new citizenship. It is also the creation of new gendered subjectivities: 
those who will, ina union of equal marriage, serve the nation as agents of change by subsuming caste 
and religion as divisive and immoral. If the obsession with family promotes conservative social 
values in the 1960s Bengali films, then Saptapadi registers that the Hindu family, upper caste and 
patriarchal, are undergoing important historical changes, however minuscule. 
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Notes 


'Debjani Sengupta, ‘My Father’s Lenses: The Album of a Calcutta Photographer,’ Trans Asia Photography 
Review, vol. 7, no.1, 2016, no pagination. 

>See also Arup Kumar Sen, ‘Suchitra Sen (1931-2014)’ in EPW, vol. 49, no. 8 (22 February, 2014). 

*Jyotika Virdi, The Cinematic Imagination: Indian Popular Films as Social History, New Jersey: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 2003, p. 136, calls the discourses of the star lives as parallel to or set at an angle to the film’s 
narrative. These ‘star texts’ offer ‘a wealth of cultural politics.’ Similarly, the hit songs of a particular film 
were published in lobby cards that became essential collectibles for the stars’ fans. 

‘Giuliana Bruno, Atlas of Emotions: Journeys in Art, Architecture, and Film, (2002) quoted in Ranjini Majundar, 
Bombay Cinema: An Archive of the City, Ranikhet: Permanent Black, 2007, p. 79. Bruno’s lines are in the 
context of Hiroshima Mon Amour: ‘a difficult love for a city and the city as site ofa difficult love.’ 

>Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid, Recasting Women: Essays in Colonial History, Delhi: Kali for Women, 
1989, p.10 states that ‘the formation of the public and private spheres is a differential process which takes 
place on several levels, the discursive, the linguistic, the political and the economic, and usually in relation to 
other classes.’ In the film under discussion the two spheres are interact through race, religion and caste. 

°Partha Chatterjee, Football and Collective Identity in Colonial Calcutta, p. 2, Keynote paper at the conference 
on ‘Sports and the Nation’, Jadavpur University, Kolkata, 19-20 January, 2012. Reference given by Prof. 
Supriya Chaudhuri. 

7In Bangla, the word jaat stands for caste and jaati for race but jaat can sometimes slide into race as well. So, the 
term bijaatiyo can mean someone of different race as well as caste. This blurring of the terms creates a rich 
field of semiotic resonance in the film. 
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The Conflict of the Subaltern and the Popular 
in South Indian Indie Music 


ELWIN SUSAN JOHN 


I 


he optics of this paper lies in the relationship between the popular and the subaltern and an 

exercise to further question this association with the help of select South Indian Indie music. 
The existing enquiries on the nexus between the popular and subaltern have been voiced by scholars 
like Partha Chatterjee, Ranajit Guha, Gayatri Spivak, Dipesh Chakrabarty, Gyanendra Pandey, 
Swati Chattopadhyay etc in the Indian context. Their scholarship indisputably challenges the exist- 
ing normalized mainstream national historiography and thereby proposes alternative models to 
renegotiate the interconnectedness between the popular and the subaltern. This can be traced back 
to a single pertinent question, which is, can the popular be the subaltern and vice versa. This paper 
will progress by taking up some of the propositions made by these scholars and will try to initiate a 
discussion on the current evolutionary trajectory of the popular and the subaltern, with a sampling 
of select South Indian Indie music. 

South Indian indie music is arguably the latest addition to the cultural, political, and creative 
restructuring through which the Indian music industry is going through. The popularity of South 
Indian indie music is contingent to the socio-cultural ecosystem that India is projecting to the global 
audience. Within the current waves of neo-liberalism, market culture, consumerism, religious na- 
tionalism and media forces, South Indian indie music is potent with topical concerns, of which the 
ones that encompass subaltern issues are of interest to this paper. Although South Indian indie music 
is gaining popularity in the global front, it is yet to be systematically studied as an academic area of 
research due to many reasons. The popular and mainstream cultural signifier of Indian music has 
been Bollywood music, which is paradoxically not a representative genre of the whole of India. 
Given the fact that a credible and an authentic representation of the whole of India through a 
singular category of music is an impossible task and due to the topical concerns mentioned above, 
Bollywood music became the simplified signifier of Indian music. 

The interstice of this cultural domain is where South Indian indie music can be located. This indie 
music narrates local stories of national importance, stories that fall out through the crevices of the 
mainstream narrative of Bollywood music. The existing polarity between the northern and south- 
ern parts of India conveniently exclude the voices of select geographical places while claiming to 
project a national imaginary. Thus, moving beyond the problematics of nepotism, star culture and 
celebrity cult status, the South Indian music industry has been witnessing the production ofa new 
trend of independent (indie) music since 2000. Along with the micro-narratives produced by South 
Indian indie music, it is imperative to interrogate the context and way they propose alternative 
narratives to destabilise the existing national historiography. 

The indulgences of digital technology and the ensuing technological modernity have enabled 
musicians to self-fashion themselves with the cool culture of music genres across the world. This 
consumption of music genres from all around the world have helped them reimagine the contours of 
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music production in India and at the same time, use music as a potent rhetoric of resistance. South 
Indian indie music has been substantially influenced by the American Rap and Hip-Hop culture. 
While analysing the Rap in the Indian musical landscape through singers like Mika, Honey Singh, 
Haze Kay, etc, Bindu Menon suggests the birth of an “emergent modernity which is deeply impli- 
cated within the global” (Menon 235). This proliferation and consumption of technologically medi- 
ated music both in terms of the medium (internet) and the techniques (mixing and use of electronic 
rhythms) used for making music is indicative of a youth sub-culture which as contended in this 
current paper, has evolved into a counter-culture movement during the past five years. While, 
according to Bindu Menon, 


Much of the work of the underground band so far is not a direct political commentary, but critical of 
mainstream art and music practice in Kerala. Their subsequent productions are tenuous attempts to 
locate themselves in the global map of urban youth subculture and be at home by reinvigorating 
Malayalam language. They are equally proclaiming the hip hop artist as a continuum in a long 
tradition of European as well as other music cultures. (Menon 237) 


The South Indian indie music selected for this paper are the music composed by Vedan, Arivu and 
Adarsh Kumar Aniyal. Even though the existing music binaries sell that classical music is for upper 
caste and folk music is for the lower caste, young Dalit musicians create a new variant of Indian 
music to question the existing caste divides and its related provocations. Radhika Kumar’s essay, 
“Songs of Protest” observes, 


Young Dalit musicians and artists like Samos are increasingly using the medium of music to challenge 
upper-caste hegemony and expose hypocrisy, which finds parallels in the way African American rapper 
Joyner Lucas uncovers what he calls “closet racism.” (...) The framing of this culture draws on the 
collective Dalit memory of suffering violence and subordination, which spurred attempts to freshly 
make and mould an identity that incorporates cultural symbols, practices, and icons. (Kumar np) 


The music produced by these select artists have been heavily drawn from Hip-hop and Rap music 
traditions. At present, its production and circulation are mediated by technological innovations. It 
has unleashed an entire historical baggage which has been silenced for the longest time, thereby 
interrogating the existing historiography of the Indian nation-state, and destabilising its political 
foundations. 


I 


Under the aegis of the Subaltern studies group (1982) in India and the Subaltern-Popular Multi- 
Campus Research Group (2004) at the University of California, several pertinent dialogues on the 
subaltern and the popular have already taken place. Some of them will be highlighted in this paper. 
In order to conceptualise a constructive dialogue between the popular and the subaltern, it is relevant 
to locate the reason and context of the conflict between these two categories. 

The history of the ‘popular’ and popular culture can be traced back to cultural studies and to the 
establishment of the Birmingham School in 1964. In order to further contextualise this, this paper 
looks at the word ‘culture’ which can be traced back to its Latin roots, ‘cultura’ which meant ‘culti- 
vation.’ Therefore, in its first usage, culture stood for something that needs to be cultivated and 
something that needs refinement. However, with the changing socio-economic conditions and 
developments in media technology, the word ‘culture’ started incorporating other meanings to its 
rhetoric so much so that, by the twentieth century it stood for taste, practices, beliefs, habits, and 
customs of elite communities. However, a collateral side of this dependence on taste, refinement and 
culture was the distinction between high culture and low culture. Consequently, culture became a 
marker of social distinction and a site of class negotiations. This distinction discarded or eliminated 
the culture and cultural practices of the masses while defining the culture ofa period or culture ofa 
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country. Alternatively, it reflected the anxiety of the people in power and their need to reinstate their 
authority over what they wanted to accept as culture. Writers and cultural scholars like Matthew 
Arnold, F. R Leavis, T. S Eliot, etc were the torchbearers of high culture and elitist azgrandisement. 
This kind of cultural elitism eventually paved the way to a massive reorganisation of culture, which 
questioned the existing discriminatory model of culture. The setting up of the Birmingham school 
facilitated alternative possibilities of making sense of culture and enabled the dismantling of univer- 
sal standards of artistic value and merit which was accessible only to the elite communities. 

Cultural Studies deals with a study of the every day and focuses on the common day experiences 
and social relations that could define one’s identity. With increase in literacy rates and employment 
opportunities which were enabled through the industrial revolution, popular culture started gaining 
traction. Here, the boundaries between high and low cultures were broken down. Mass production 
of consumer goods introduced homogeneity of products while the ‘high literature’ of the yore days 
became subjects for adaptations and retellings. Hence, texts and art accessible only to elite sections of 
the society became popular among the masses. Similarly, the art and texts produced by the working 
class entered the realm of being called culture. 

The possibilities of mass media and the awareness it created among the masses further helped in 
re-structuring Cultural Studies as a discipline. There also lies a critique that popular culture is a 
rebranding of the leftovers of high culture. However, it has been taken into consideration that even 
when popular culture drew inspiration from the high culture that existed, the new culture is un- 
doubtedly a cultural variant which was derived from and produced by the working classes. From the 
restrictive model of high and low culture, Cultural Studies could re-negotiate with popular culture 
and make it more accessible and democratic. Therefore, popular culture has its roots in the history 
of Cultural Studies, collapse of high culture and the democratisation of literary works. To cite an 
example, the works of William Shakespeare or a painting by Van Gogh which once stood for high 
culture has been made ‘popular’ and accessible by mass media and its related stakeholders. 

The popular and the subaltern have been influenced foundationally by Marxist social theory, the 
participation of the masses and the other concurrent movements in critical theory and practice but, 
the history and context of both these categories are poles apart. If the nature of the popular can be 
traced back to the resistance against elite culture, art, history, literature and politics, the question of 
the subaltern can be traced back to the Gramscian notes on hegemony, changes in economic pro- 
duction, dominant political formations, maintenance of subaltern as a category and the formation of 
anon-inclusive state. This paper will progress by analyzing how our contemporary culture negoti- 
ates with this existing conflict between the subaltern and the popular. Gramsci states, 


When the subaltern becomes leader and is in charge, the mechanistic conception will sooner or later 
represent an imminent danger, and there will be a revision of a whole mode of thinking because the 
mode of existence will have changed. The reach and the ascendancy of the ‘force of circumstance’ will 
diminish. Why? Basically, because the ‘subaltern’ who yesterday was a ‘thing’ is now no longer a 
‘thing’ but a ‘historical person’; whereas yesterday he was not responsible because he was ‘resisting’ an 
extraneous will, he is now responsible, no longer a ‘resistor’ but an active agent. (Gramsci 353) 


As contended above, once the subaltern becomes an ‘active agent’, the subaltern actively transgresses 
the limits of representation. The subaltern categories who have faced issues of representation in the 
past could mark their resistance against the state, which is enabled by various social and political 
processes. The role of social media in enabling subaltern representation is quite substantial. More 
importantly, the modes chosen for their representation have drawn strategies from indigenous 
practices, traditional knowledge, and modernized audio-visual communication networks. Vedan’s 
“Voice of Voiceless” (2020) and “Vaa” (2021) holds 4.9 million and 3.1 million views! respectively 
on YouTube. His rap music voices the discrimination based on caste, class, skin colour and religion 
while it also remarks the power ofa single spark that can topple down kingdoms and states. The stage 
name chosen by the artist is ‘Vedan’ which means hunter and this is also a political narrative as the 
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artist and the art stands for those communities that have been oppressed and discriminated against 
for arbitrary reasons. It is also about his own community of hunters which has been ostracized by the 
mainstream narratives of the state. 

The video of the song “Voice of Voiceless” (2020) follows Hirandas Murali (stage name, Vedan) 
rapping about different kinds of discrimination, mostly in the form of questions. The song is filled 
with several subterranean images like the fields prior to irrigation, soil beneath the earth and sun, 
slaves buried in the earth etc which are reminders of a time before the present. There are several 
frames that contain faces of young children and in the other frames Vedan himself comes in with a 
very aggressive face and voice. The rap portions of this song are indicative of a collective angst and 
annoyance towards caste-based discrimination. Vedan thus becomes a signifier of a young, strong, 
and rooted rebel through the medium of contemporary indie music. 

Similarly, his song “Vaa” (2021) which can be translated as ‘come’, is an outcry to rebellion. The 
video mostly consists of seafaring communities and he raps against discrimination, calling and 
mobilising people to revolt against it. On the official YouTube page of both these songs, the English 
translation of the songs are also published which is indicative of an expected cosmopolitan audience. 
Aparna Nandakumar in her insightful study on youth as producers of culture observes that popular 
music and cinema merges with several socio-cultural markers. In her case study she suggests, 


(i) a paradigm shift in the history of alternative (non-film) popular music in Kerala, (ii) the contribu- 
tion of social networking and media-sharing internet platforms towards this emergence, (iii) the 
political and cultural potential of the figure of the ‘rebel’ youth, (iv) the cultural production of style, 
and (v) a cosmopolitanism centred around the ‘native’ or the ‘local.’ (Nandakumar 189-190) 


Therefore, this paper argues that the subaltern (as in the case of Vedan and several others) would 
cross paths with the popular, when mediated by creative and alternative processes of voicing resis- 
tance. Popular cultural forms like music and cinema are rechartering the routes to make the subal- 
tern more visible. This new site of engagement through mass media calls for a reconfiguration of 
culture and community. Simultaneously, the Gramscian take on the subaltern’s lack of representa- 
tion will be dismantled here. Similarly, Gayatri Spivak’s argument that subalternity is a subject 
position which is devoid of an identity will be displaced as well. She observes, 


Ifthe thinking ofsubalternity is taken in the general sense, its lack of access to mobility may be a version 
of singularity. Subalternity cannot be generalised according to hegemonic logic. That is what makes 
it subaltern. Yet it is a category and therefore repeatable. Since the general sense is always mired in 
narrow senses, any differentiations between subalternity and the popular must thus concern itself with 
singular cases. (Spivak 475) 


The subaltern becomes the popular through representation. In this modality, the subaltern is not any 
more the singular and the unverifiable. Subalternity is not a position without identity rather it 
becomes an assertive entity that holds the potential to challenge the existing historiography. When 
Vikki Gayakavad utilizes Spivak’s arguments for his study on the social mobility of the subaltern, he 
argues that in one’s assertion of subalternity, one would be negating one’s own subalternity because, 
if the subaltern subject is claiming that one is a subaltern, then it implies that one has moved away 
from the position of being a subaltern. As he points out, 


In the quote, ‘Iam subaltern’ is a citation. It cites the one who cannot exist (hence, ‘no one’) and hence 
the citation is an impossible statement, or impossibility ofsuch a statement. Since it is a citation, it does 
not speak in the voice of the one who is not there (non-being) but is being spoken for. The citation can 
also be read as a negation of the ‘one’ who becomes ‘no one’ the moment it speaks. (Gayakavad 19) 


This process has a bathetic quality to it. If the subaltern becomes the popular, then it marks the 
demise of the subaltern. This might in fact make us wonder whether the creation ofa category called 
the subaltern was a political act or not? At the heart of the experience of subalternity lies the politics 
of discrimination. Different machinery that works on this politics of discrimination ensures that the 
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subaltern will never become the popular as it can otherwise potentially harm the systemic hierar- 
chies and hegemonic opportunism. Undoubtedly, the subaltern can merge with the popular once it 
loses its essential trait of being a subaltern. In this context, the subaltern will possess an identity which 
nullifies what a subaltern would otherwise stand for, which according to Ranajit Guha is “the demo- 
graphic difference between the total Indian population and all those whom we have described as the 
elite” (Guha 44). 

Another paradigm of conflict between the popular and the subaltern emerges from the question of 
agency. ‘Agency’ according to Spivak, “was the name I gave to institutionally validated action, assum- 
ing collectivity, distinguished from the formation of the subject, which exceeds the outlines of indi- 
vidual intention.” (Spivak 476). This statement is diametrically opposite to how the subaltern category 
is otherwise projected. The position of subalternity implicates a lack of agency here as it is institu- 
tionally invalid, and lacks subjectivity, and collectivity. Ifthe subaltern claims an agency and a voice, 
they are no more a subaltern. The shedding of a subordinated position and to claim an agency 
requires several mediations which as this paper argues transforms the subaltern into the popular 
garb. The proposed mediations of the subaltern deviate from the existing models where the subal- 
tern had to be represented and spoken for by concerned and resourceful categories, as they cannot 
represent or speak by themselves. In the context of South Indian Indie music, statistics prove that it is 
inadequate to speak and represent the subaltern as they have claimed an agency for themselves. 

The evolving arena of indie music could be a solution to the problem of infrastructure, which 
Spivak has mentioned in her essay. The existing infrastructure of the state does not enable the 
subaltern voices to be heard. The systemic problems control the mobility and existence of the 
subaltern. Hence, the subaltern must find creative ways to dismantle the existing torn canvas of the 
state infrastructure and propose a renewed state machinery and infrastructure “so that they can, 
when necessary, when the public sphere calls for it, synecdochise themselves without identitarian 
exploitation (sometimes well-meaning but equally destructive), from above”. (Spivak 482) These 
attempts will be effective only when the alternative infrastructure can identify the specific reasons 
for inequality that tamper with the subaltern identity and their inclusion in the state narrative. This 
will rekindle the subaltern’s possibility of being a citizen, the one who will have the right to question, 
subvert and reject the same rights. Consequently, the politics of the subaltern will intervene with 
national history and culture. Furthermore, subaltern practices can be posited against the essential 
national historiography. 

Adarsh Kumar Aniyal’s “Raven” (2019) draws inspiration and repeats the style of the popular 
Malayalam hip-hop music video “Native Bapa” (2013) by the band Mappila Lahala. In “Raven”, the 
folklore artist Ambujakshan plays the main role of father as he narrates the story of his missing son. 
As the video progresses, the actor details about the oppression faced by certain communities in the 
country, the arrogant negligence of authorities to help those who belong to downtrodden commu- 
nities and the ostracization that his son had to face when he tried to climb the social ladder. As the 
frame suddenly shifts into a long shot, the audience will find that the speaker-father of the narrative 
is not alone. Rather he has an entire group of men who are distressed and fed up with the systemic 
conditions of the state and are standing behind him. They represent a group and a force; hints at the 
collective identity. The way the father-speaker is portrayed shows that he is rooted in tradition 
through his conduct and sartorial identifiers, whereas the son is caricatured as the rebel son stereo- 
type. The son wanted to grow his hair and colour his hair and he is part of the cosmopolitan cool 
culture. The rebel son stereotype could be an indication ofa youth subculture which is showing their 
distress towards the draconian restrictions and suffocating traditions imposed upon them through 
different ideological apparatuses like family, law and educational institutions, which eventually curb 
their creativity and growth as individuals. 

As the paper argues, by claiming an agency and an institutionally validated action plan, the 
subaltern becomes a ‘popular’ force. Within the context of youth subculture, a youth subculture 
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emerging from the subaltern can be posited against the mainstream national narrative of culture. 
Moreover, when the cosmopolitan cool culture has been facilitated by the liberalisation policies of 
India, it has further penetrated the hitherto marginalised regions of the nation as well. This reinven- 
tion of culture and cultural symbols are evident in the select South Indian indie music. Therefore, the 
proposed youth subculture is a cultural transaction with regional histories and subaltern interven- 
tions. The subaltern youth subculture can be contested as a space where the subaltern and the popular 
merge and grapple with each other, echoing the ‘contact zone’ of Mary Louise Pratt. This has been 
enabled by media technologies and other economic and political processes. For example, the post- 
liberalisation policies in India facilitated the youth from marginalised sections in India to emulate 
western markers of modernity in terms of different cultural markers of consumption. It could be in 
terms of clothing, consumption of alcohol, use of cigarettes, branded products like Coke, jeans 
culture, break-dancing, hip-hop music and so on and so forth. As Aparna Nandakumar writes, “the 
figure of Prabhudeva’ is probably one of the early sites through which South Indian youth started to 
consume the fashion and break-dancing style associated with urban hip-hop.” (Nandakumar 192). 
Both Vedan and Aniyal are from the evolving music scene in Kerala whereas Arivu is from the 
Tamil music industry. 

Arivu (Arivarasu Kalainesan) is a Tamil rapper known for his unique mixing of folk and contem- 
porary forms of music. He is a member of the indie band, “The Casteless Collective”, and also has 
solo releases and co-produced singles. His album Therukural (‘Voice of the Street’, 2019) can be 
treated as a reimagination of Tirrukural (extant Tamil classical text or loosely translated as ‘sacred 
verses’) in which he calls out social hypocrites who try to speak for what is trending without ac- 
knowledging the seriousness of the issue in “Kalla Mouni” (‘Sly Silent Fellow’), caste and class based 
discrimination in “Anti Indian”, a riveting reminder of women who were victims to political and 
environmental causes in “Snowlin™ and a few other songs as well. Arivu’s emphasis on Gaana and 
Oppar? music styles are blatant cultural positioning to rescript the existing caste sensibilities in India. 
As the name of their band emphasises, this album stands for a collective that can oust the category 
called subaltern which according to Guha “is a name for the general attribute of subordination in 
South Asian society whether this is expressed in terms of class, caste, age, gender and office or in any 
other way.” (Guha 35). The South Indian indie music industry has thus provided a visual and aural 
platform which encompasses the rhetoric of resistance and the voice of dissent. 

Noticeably, the lyrics of indie music is generally a blatant questioning of authority and a subver- 
sion of the mainstream cultural imaginary. When it is augmented by an upbeat rhythm it can 
mobilize people and result in a collective experience of frenzy and euphoria. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive to locate the politics of rhetoric while analyzing indie music. Arivu’s another popular hit was 
“Enjoy Enjaami” (‘Enjoy My Dear’ 2021) co-created with Dhee. This also features the Opparistyle, 
probably at the heart of this music score while telling the story of a rustic countryside, grandmother's 
lore, ancestors’ lands and for uniting the people to form a collective in order to reimagine and 
rescript their present-day histories. The lyrics of “Enjoy Enjaami” goes as “the lakes and ponds belong 
to the dogs, foxes and cats too” is also a clarion call to dismantle the humanist model of one’s world 
perception too. Karthik Raja Karuppusamy’s study on the egalitarian outlook of Arivu in “Enjoy 
Enjaami” states, 


It is not merely a product of his individual genius, rather it is an artistic effort to see himself as an 
extension of the generations that preceded him. The true roots of ‘Enjoy Enjaami’ can be traced back 
to the untold and uncountable pasts that have been lived by oppressed communities. In more than one 
way, we need more Arivus to both celebrate the beauty and critique the injustices of our collective 
humanity. (Karuppusamy np) 


The emphasis on a collective identity can be considered as the meeting point of the subaltern and the 
popular which as the paper has proposed could mark the disintegration of the subaltern or the 
signification of a subaltern-less community. 
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When the subaltern and the popular mingle and collude with each other, new sites of engagement 
are generated. This would be a space that is not restricted and territorialized by the shallow defini- 
tions of caste, nation, and community. Rather, it will be a creative space that will essentially deconstruct 
the existing historiography. Thereby, a new historicization can be revisualized to accommodate 
subaltern forms of practice and experience into a popular imaginary. As discussed in the cases of 
South Indian Indie Music, the subaltern has questioned the foundations of the popular. They have 
effectively displaced the cultural elitism of popular culture. Rather, their upbeat music and avant- 
garde music renditions have renewed the cultural framework and has reconfigured the entangle- 
ment between the popular and the subaltern in the process. 

The hip-hop and rap inspired music of Vedan, Aniyal and the folk-inspired renditions of Arivu 
have attempted to rescript the problems of the existing infrastructure of the state. They are part of 
the collective force which is trying to plug the issues of representation and the question of agency, 
which have been preventing various commentators from legitimizing the subaltern as the popular. 
As this paper has suggested, the popular can be the subaltern with a renewed state machinery and 
through an exploration of what lies beyond representation. The real potential and future of the 
subaltern and the popular lies in post-representation, where representation transforms into a con- 
stant transgressive presence. 


Sophia College (Autonomous), Mumbai, India 


Notes 


' This number is according to the viewer’s count in YouTube on January 28, 2023. 

> The postcolonial scholar Mary Louise Pratt conceptualises the term ‘contact zone’ which refers to a social 
space where previously unknown cultures and languages meet and grapple with each other. This idea has 
been a key to interrogating the various problematics of postcoloniality with reference to travel writing. 

> Prabhu Deva is a Tamil actor who is primarily known for his choreography skills. His acting skills combined 
with his dancing style has made him a youth icon in the late 1990s. Some of his best-known works are in the 
movies like Kadhalan, Minsara Kanavu, Kaathala Kaathala, etc. 

+]. Snowlin was a young activist who died in the infamous Tuticorin police firing in 2018 at the anti-Sterlite 
protesters. 

> Gaana is native to Tamil music and according to A. Mangai gaanais the urban version of Dalit music. In more 
recent times, the band Casteless Collective has brought together several gaana artists. Whereas, Oppari is like 
an elegy, a mourning song. This is also a folk cultural practice in Tamil Nadu where women sing oppari 
during a funeral to grieve and lament. Both these music traditions have been appropriated by contemporary 
musicians who have been working against oppression and discrimination in India. 

° This is the English translation found on the official YouTube page of Arivu. 
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Binge Watching, Binge Eating: Popularity of K- 
Dramas and the Emergent Korean Cuisine in India 


SRIJITA BISWAS & PRATITI ROY 


Introduction 


SY’s famous ‘Gangnam Style’ took the world on its feet with the ‘galloping horse dance’ in 2012. 

The song transcended language barriers and the whole world resonated with the spirited beats. 
Indians, too, grooved along with the rest of the world and little is known about the official Indian 
version of the Gangnam style launched by Jackky Bhagnani in 2013 (DNAIndia). Almost a decade 
later and after a global Pandemic in 2020, there has been a burgeoning interest to acknowledge and 
celebrate the Korean popular culture that is raging within the global consumption sanctuary. The 
surge was also noticeable in the consumption of Korean food. Ina report published online by The 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry in India, there has been an unprecedented rise in the consump- 
tion of Korean noodles in India. It is also reported that a rise in the viewership of K-dramas and K- 
pop on the popular streaming site Netflix is proportional to the sale of Korean noodles in India. Based 
on a year-over-year (YoY) analysis, there has been a 370% jump in viewership in 2020, and the 
import of Korean noodles shot up by 162% in 2020 (The Times of India). It can be, thus, rightly 
inferred that there has been a development of fandom of K-dramas in the Indian urbanscape, which 
has created significant ripples in consumer practices. 

The permeable nature of media with increased global accessibility, enabled by its connecting links 
with one another and newer trends of collaborative practices between brands, influencers, and 
celebrities, enlarges the reception of Korean culture. It is now ascribed to the status of global culture 
breaking stereotypes and standards set by American Pop-culture. In this paper, we look at the 
Korean Hallyu or Korean wave sweeping over Indians, in the urbanscapes, as an alternative to 
American popular culture. Among many material practices, we have used the lens of food and its 
associative practices to analyse the reception of Korean culture in Indian urban societies and we aim 
to highlight the politics of taste in constructing identities as shaped by mundane practices. By 
looking at food consumption through cultural lens, we aim to highlight how popular culture and 
media can be a critical site of inquiry when it comes to defining trends in material practices of our 
everyday. The mundane materiality of food is often associated with several prejudices, mandates, 
and recommendations that are expressed in cultural exchanges. Historically, many food items have 
entered the Indian kitchen due to Columbian Exchange, as potatoes came through Portuguese 
sailors in the 17th century. Later on, we have well adapted to the Mughlai taste and food habits of the 
colonisers. Indianising ‘foreign’ food has been imperative in the play of flavours often leading to the 
invention of new dishes while bringing up debates about authenticity. Thus we see how food- 
related debates are a versatile site both in terms of their materiality and in terms of larger connota- 
tions related to society and culture. 

In a country like India, where food is prescribed with ritualistic value, with purity-pollution 
binaries, and issues of vegetarianism and non-vegetarianism, it is interesting to see how there has 
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been a sudden popularity in food consumption which is ‘foreign’ and from non-dominant racial 
geography. Since we are talking about the relationship between food and popular culture, our focus 
is to look at how popular culture is influencing and aiding when it comes to transcending prejudices. 
A simple reason for the popularity of Korean food in this context, can be attributed to the explana- 
tion that popular culture is something ofa temperament that is “well-liked by many people” (Storey 
237). The definition and perception of popular culture have always trod on disputed ground. By 
discoursing about food and popular culture, this paper aims to highlight the material aspect of food 
entangled with the cultural aspect of ‘the popular’. Stuart Hall writes about popular culture as a 
modern phenomenon in industrialised countries. Popular culture is believed to be an entailment of 
the masses and their consumption pattern, the commercial aspect attributed to such practices reflects 
the exploitative aspect of it. Hall deconstructs such views and argues more dynamically that the site 
of popular culture is spontaneous and it’s a site of contestations between difterently working social 
forces and their respective perception of “the popular”. He argues how popular culture shapes the 
dreams and desires of the ‘collective will’ and subjectivity of the people. Fabio Parasecoli’s writing 
on food and popular culture consolidates how it is also “built on dream and desire, making it a 
spectacle” (4). For this paper, we have looked at select and popular Korean drama series known as K- 
dramas and K-pop or Korean pop music, Korean mukbangs' on communication and internet 
media sites like YouTube, online blogs and Over The Top Platforms (OTT5). 


Curious Case of the “K”: Early Signs of Korean Influence in India 


4 6 


Scholarly work on popular culture focuses on the common folk’s “agency in everyday life”, 
recognising it as “a form of craftwork involving intimate collaborations among embodied humans 
and material objects” (Farquhar 146). Works of Parasecoli, Lebesco, and Naccarato particularly on 
food, popular culture and media, have been useful for the paper to foreground the intersections of 
food with culture and consumption of both the material and the cultural. In his article on the chang- 
ing nature of the popular culture of Indian food and its turn towards globalised modernity, Ashis 
Nandy emphasises how the ethnography of food has merged with the more fluid politics of food in 
India (Nandy 2004), and how self-awareness influenced eating practices that extended to influence 
the political economy in public and private eating spaces (10). Taking cues from here, and reflecting 
upon the politics of food, the paper analyses what leads to an openness of food culture beyond 
colonial, western or American or even Indo-Chinese influences and makes a case for the Korean 
incorporation which is interestingly correlated to the consumption of visual media. The methodol- 
ogy would focus on a qualitative analysis of primary sources like Korean dramas, Korean music, and 
food media like mukbang (translates to ‘eating broadcast’ in Korean) series form the basis of such 
analysis and would be augmented by sources like blogs on social media, newspaper entries and fan 
bases The paper applied the discourses of cultural consumerism influenced by popular culture and 
extends the discourses to sites of contestations of memory working in the plotlines and the affective 
responses that channelises “soft power”. Soft power is inducted psychologically through everyday 
lived experiences that appeal to the consumers in their consumption patterns. It transmits through 
nostalgia, body consciousness, and sensory experience, which serve the purpose of mapping the 
emotional geography, considering how food is known to have a psychosomatic effect on the body. 
The association of the viewers to such emotional dimensions is crucial in understanding the expanse 
of such influences resulting from trends and shaping the everyday practices of materiality. Food 
constitutes to be important material practices that define the mundane, bound to be reappropriated 
by such influences. The underside of the study is that we have compiled data available on Indian 
media and could not get any substantial information from the Korean side and that aspect is open to 
further research. 

Korean influences got into Indian urban culture in a roundabout manner. In India, Korean Hallyu 
entered the cultural scene through North East India, which is often considered a consequence of the 
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political affairs and policies that were reflected during the last two decades (Athiko 2017). Writing 
about the soft power proliferation, a newspaper report in Sikkim Express informs about how in 
2000, the Revolutionary People’s Front, a powerful local group, imposed a ban on Hindi films and 
such channels in Manipur to pull out the presence of “so-called Indianisation”. Hindi movies were 
looked at as representation of the mainstream Indian media which maintained an imperialist stance. 
The only exception to the ban was made for the government-controlled Doordarshan (DD) chan- 
nels which ran in multiple languages. The absence of Hindi movies as a result of the prohibition was 
compensated by the availability and access to Korean films. Movies like My Sassy Girl (2008), and 
the classic A Millionaire’s First Love (2006) generated euphoria among the people. There grew a 
pirated chain to smuggle Korean DVDs and CDs in Manipur’s market and soon penetrated the 
markets of Nagaland and Tripura. This piracy culture was bustling when the government of India 
under the Look East Policy, envisioned to enhance engagement with the South East Asian Coun- 
tries, developed and enacted under the leadership of Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao (1991- 
1996) and successfully pursued thereafter, opened its borders to Myanmar and other neighbouring 
countries for trade relations (Korea and India’s North East). Soon Korean movies and dramas started 
gaining fandom in the entire Northeast. It became so popular that it was dubbed in the Mizo 
language in Mizoram. The popularity of K-dramas lies in their family-oriented themes and 
characterisation, making them easier to watch with or among family and they perfectly synced with 
the family-oriented values encouraged in Indian society. 


Brief History of Hallyu - The Korean Wave and its Unique Elements 


Hallyu, literally translated as the ‘Korean Wave’ or the K-wave, describes the indisputable popu- 
larity of South Korean culture, which is defining global trends with its food, fashion, cosmetics, 
celebrities, locations, or practices. With its roots in the 1990s, Hallyu started expanding through 
South East Asia, gradually spreading to the Western nations through popular K-dramas, K-Pop 
groups, food, the beauty industry and such consumables. K-dramas and the K-Pop industry, with 
sensations such as BTS, have taken over the global entertainment and music industry in recent years 
with the help of social media, video streaming, and content-creating platforms such as YouTube, 
Netflix, Instagram, and so on. ‘Korean glass skin’ has been the talk of the town since TikTok and K- 
dramas popularised the concept. With the constant economic backing and renewed policies by the 
South Korean government, the country has dedicated itself to the growth and expansion of popular 
culture by portraying a desirable image of its culture to the world, thus, becoming a leading exporter 
of popular culture worldwide. With the effects of Hallyu, the world has developed a better under- 
standing and perspective of Korean culture and has become more accepting of Asian people and 
culture. The online streaming giant Netflix, even created an 8 min short video to explain the phe- 
nomenon called Hallyu, showcasing the spread of Korean culture through food, music and even the 
7-step Korean skincare routine. Korean phrases and words have also entered the parallel vocabulary. 
OED added 26 words, including K-drama, Kimbap, and Hallyu, to the dictionary. OED responded 
to the BBC by saying, “We are all riding the crest of the Korean wave” (“Why 26 Korean Words 
Have Been Added to Oxford English Dictionary”). 

The Hallyu witnessed tremendous success and could sustain itself majorly because of the parallel 
growth of the Internet during the same period. With platforms like YouTube gaining popularity in 
the global communication and media market, the South Korean government found the right op- 
portunity to tap into the potential of soft power”. South Korean Government took the right initia- 
tives, such as rebranding campaigns by leading South Korean companies such as Samsung and LG, 
to cater to the global population. There was also a substantial remodelling of the power politics by 
restructuring Korean Chaebols? which helped create a conducive environment for foreign investors 
and foreigners to work in South Korea. Meanwhile, the South Korean government also lifted the 
travel ban on its citizens that forbade pleasure trips to other countries. Thereafter, the South Korean 
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nationals started exploring other countries and brought back the unique experiences of varied cul- 
tures and the knowledge of opportunities. Soon, the younger generation started opting to study in 
the US and Europe and naturally, they carried their native culture to the host nation. This led to an 
impactful exchange between citizens of South Korea and other countries not only through tourism 
but also via business. By the 2000s, South Korea had also become a hotspot for exotic shooting 
locations, with production companies like Marvel Studios shooting their films Avengers: Age of 
Ultron and Black Panther in different locations across South Korea. Another major step by the 
government that streamlined South Korea’s cultural growth was the removal of censorship laws. 
Though the courts didn’t explicitly ban the regulations, the relaxation helped many artists explore 
concepts that were not allowed earlier. Film-makers such as Bong Joon-ho experimented with 
impressive visuals and diversely offbeat topics in films such as The Host, Okja, Parasite, and others, 
bringing home three Academy Awards and wider accolades from the film fraternity around the 
world. Young Koreans also started experimenting with music, drama, and art choices. More South 
Koreans developed a burgeoning interest in entertainment, and music labels and casting companies 
grew their business by training and hiring these young and talented enthusiasts. Big Hit Entertain- 
ment, started in 2005 and rebranded under Hybe Corporation, is famous for producing and pro- 
moting talents like BTS. As a brand, its estimated worth is over 2 billion dollars with exponential 
growth. The economic impact of BTS alone on the South Korean economy is mind-boggling, with 
their contributions surpassing 5 billion USD in 2021. According to reports, BTS led to a 22% 
increase in Hallyu fans worldwide. Their popularity resulted in an incredible rise in consumer 
imports of Korean products. There was an increase in tourism as people started attending their 
concerts, which improved South Korea’s relations with countries such as China and Japan. Collabo- 
rations with international brands such as McDonald’s partnering with BTS and releasing a BTS- 
themed menu weaved the popular culture of music with that of franchise food. Thereafter, the 
K-Pop industry pioneered by the BTS has helped sustain the Hallyu, creating a more extensive 
awareness of Korean culture. 

The popularity of K-dramas has not been far behind. The K-Drama phenomenon catapulted to 
global fame through dramas like Winter Sonata (2002). Winter Sonata garnered international atten- 
tion, gaining millions of global views in the first few weeks of its release. The interest in K-Dramas 
grew worldwide and saw exponential growth during the pandemic. K-Dramas helped fill the gaps 
of insight into Korean culture, values, and ideals. Korean dramas gradually started experimenting 
with sensitive topics and taboos while maintaining a safe boundary of Korean values, gaining 
viewerships both in their own country and worldwide. Series like Coffee Prince (2007), Descendants 
from the Sun (2016), Something in the Rain (2018), My Id is Gangnam Beauty (2018), Hotel Del Luna 
(2019), It’s Okay Not to be Okay (2020), Squid Game (2021), Extraordinary Case of Attorney Woo 
(2022), highlighted Korean society dealing with unconventional subjects such as mental illnesses, 
remarriages, class differences, and insights into the lives of army personnel while foregrounding 
Korean landscape, cuisine, fashion, and exotic locations, garnering an extraordinary amount of 
viewership and popularity. This phenomenon also generated a considerable frenzy over the celeb- 
rities and the products popularised through the dramas. While K-Pop merchandise and items 
personalised by K-Pop idols and celebrities have seen massive imports throughout the years, it still 
requires custom fees and has therefore remained affordable to limited sections. But Korean cuisine, 
on the other hand, popularised by the K-Dramas, has seen ascending growth in the market, with 
cafes striving to adopt authentic Korean recipes and average households recreating popular Korean 
dishes with ingredients available in their home. Popular and household food items in Korea, such as 
Kimchi and Ramen, have become staple food items globally. Authentic Korean dishes such as gimbap, 
japchae, tteokbokki, cold noodles, kimchi fried rice, and others have seen immense popularity 
among the people through the K-dramas, which not only show the characters relishing these dishes 
but also show the viewers how to make them and how to eat them the right way. The South Korean 
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government has also played a significant part by investing in the manufacturing and distribution of 
popular ramen brands in neighbouring countries and has helped set up manufacturing units in some 
countries. This has made the making of Korean food functional and popular. Korean food and its 
entry into popular gastronomic culture, by and large, has gained the maximum reach and attention 
in urban spaces. OTT platforms and YouTube have marketed the growing popularity by releasing 
food shows dedicated to Korean food and boosting the popular Mukbang! channels and Youtubers, 
respectively. Jane ASMR, Zach Choi ASMR, Hamzy, and Eat With Boki, are YouTube Mukbang 
channels with more than 40 million subscribers combined, consistently and successfully promoting 
Korean food through appealing visuals and sound effects. The K-Dramas and Mukbang shows have 
placed Korean food in ordinary kitchens and urban spaces. 


Food in K-Drama: Playing a Character 


Food plays a central role in K-dramas. Food preparation and presentation are a highlight in K- 
dramas and are often associated with the characters’ daily lives and actions. Stuart Hall highlights 
culture as, “experience lived, experience interpreted, experience defined” or ‘the relation between 
culture and hegemony’(189). Popular culture is often a medium that reflects our quotidian experi- 
ences. In our world today the way in which the popular is transmitted is often influenced by the 
nature of today’s media. Deborah Lupton writes about how social media sites such as Facebook, 
Twitter, Instagram and Snapchat and content-sharing sites including Pinterest and YouTube have 
large audiences for food-related practices where the compelling force of visual media that can be 
uploaded, shared, curated and tagged on these platforms (2018). Besides the visuals of food in K- 
dramas, other points of relevance for its easier acceptability in Indian society are the standard ideas 
of commensality, availability of ingredients through global online merchants and the idea of togeth- 
erness shared around television shows. 

Fatima Bhutto, in her book New Kings of the World: Dispatches from Bollywood, Dizi, and K-Pop 
(2019) writes about the new arbiters of mass culture —India’s Bollywood films, Turkey’s soap operas, 
or dizi, and South Korea’s pop music. She highlights how the representations in such content are not 
always secular modernity. They reflect traditional and native values in urbanised settings, and they 
have managed to create a new global pop culture that is more relatable than the American version, 
especially with those who are just inducted into the modern world and are still negotiating its 
overwhelming challenges and newer mass culture arising from the East (Introduction xviii). 

The popularity of K-dramas lies in their family-oriented themes and characterisation, thus mak- 
ing them easier to watch with or among family. K-dramas let the population relate to the idea of 
retaining traditional values while simultaneously thriving in them. Bhutto highlights the departure 
points ofan Indian film, a Turkish television drama or a Korean pop song from the entailments of 
American pop culture to have more universal appeal. Their presentation is modern and appealing in 
the same way that American film, TV or music is. They are set in ordinary values and rooted in their 
native cultures and focus on ordinary people and their daily struggles. In most K-dramas, there’s no 
nudity and romantic relationships are portrayed tastefully. By this generalisation, she wants to imply 
how these forms of entertainment stick to family values and can be enjoyed comfortably in the 
presence of people across generations in a family. The indigenous features of K-dramas managed to 
negotiate with the widely popular American daily soaps and series that portrayed culture and ideals 
which, though liked, were not always adaptable by an ordinary man, even in America. Thus, Ko- 
rean culture achieved a never before seen victory over American culture, albeit through dramas. 

Kartazanya Cwiertka’s historical monograph, Asian Food: The Global and the Local, is about the 
increased popularity of Korean food worldwide, which brought into focus the South Korean 
government’s project to globalise Korean cuisine launched in late 2008, has raised interest and 
visibility of Korean culinary culture (163). South Korean dramas have, over time, evolved as the 
absolute combination of emotional and visual appeal. The dramas revolve around themes of ro- 
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mance, nature, and culture, with underlying themes of family values, sexuality, and representation of 
Korean culture. These plotlines of the dramas often tread on terrains of nostalgia and reminiscing of 
the past, and characters are often influenced by their memories of the past in their present. Many of 
the dramas bear intersections of romance, food and memory, and explicitly showcase the nuances of 
South Korean culture. The food interjections in the course of Korean dramas interpret food and the 
act of eating beyond the mundane. K-dramas, through food, are redefining Korean culture for the 
world, and their influence is affective, and the repackaging makes it relatable. In Korean narratives, 
food is metaphorical in the presence ofa cultural code and is also metonymic in expressing complex 
human aspects like memory, a journey of the self, and interpersonal relationships. The affective 
value of taste and smell associated with food and the process of recollection tinged with nostalgia 
often colours the memory of the subjects. Writing about the relationship between taste and affect, 
Ben Highmore states, “cultural inquiry turned towards a range of materialities that were finely 
interlaced with bodies. Emotions and affects signalled one line of inquiry; perception and the man- 
agement of attention to another (2). 

Nostalgia, however, can colour the past in manners that can overwhelm the mind with a longing 
for the past. Memories of traumatic experiences, often repressed, resurface at different junctures in 
their lives, are triggered by various events and make one wish that they forget the past. The dilemma 
between remembering and forgetting is comprehensively expressed in K-dramas through the char- 
acters, and food, at most times, is shown to help them overcome the dilemma and create a bridge 
between the past and the present. In the K-drama Chocolate, food connects individuals from varied 
traditions with different experiences of life and the binding them together to experience the highs 
and lows of life. Cha-Young, a successful chef in Greece comes back to Seoul, South Korea when she 
gets to know that her ex-boyfriend Min-Seong, who is battling cancer at a hospice, has asked for her 
dumpling stew as his dying wish. Cha-Y oung’s dumpling stew is unlike any other, as is also described 
by Min-Seong, consists of pink, green, yellow, and white dumplings with shrimp filling in a rich 
broth. The visuals of the dumpling stew make it irresistible, and the audience is left with a roused 
appetite, the recipe, and the urge to try cooking it on their own. The story of Chocolate revolves 
around Cha-young, who was raised to become an actress but chooses to become a cook due to her 
vivid memories of Lee Kang, the son ofa restaurant owner who made delectable local food in a small 
village restaurant. Lee Kang had treated Cha-young to a hearty and warm home-cooked meal 
when she had been searching for food for the whole day. Hungry and tired, Cha-young had not only 
relished the food but also the warmth from the little boy, which she treasured in her heart forever. 
The story is heartwarming and heart-wrenching at the same time, as we find patients battling death 
and depression at a hospice. However, warm and delicious food is something that they all look 
forward to, and Cha-young, who begins working at the hospice, works towards cooking them 
something that would give them their much-needed relief. The psychosomatic function of food has 
been medically researched. Food made by Cha-young provides momentary comfort to the patients 
of the hospice, catalyses their healing and fills them with hope, leaving them nostalgic, and creating 
a semblance of their own homes. In one instance, a patient named Mr Kim asks for Jajangmyeon, a 
noodle dish that is cooked in black bean sauce and is eaten on special occasions like graduation or 
birthdays. However, Mr Kim wants to eat Jajangmyeon only at a specific restaurant, not because he 
likes it there, but because he waits for his son, who had left him there during their last meal of 
Jajangmyeon at the restaurant and had promised to come back for him. Therefore the restaurant 
becomes a site of hope for a reunion with the lost son, while jjajangmyeon is a marker of the memory 
of when the son promised to return. In another scene, Cha-young makes a cherry blossom gimbap 
for a patient who has lost her eyesight. Though she cannot see, she can feel the gimbap and imagine 
the cherry blossoms of the season. Food in this Korean drama is used as a trope for the affective 
sensitivities of the dying. The affect of food is experienced through olfaction and taste, and it 
necessarily subverts the dominance of the sense of vision and strengthens and brings to the fore the 
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other senses involved in the process of ingestion (Martin Jay). They not only find solace in food but 
also use it as a means to experience the world on their own means and eventually to bring themselves 
out of misery. The role of food leading to convalescence through caregiving to the sick and de- 
bilitating is indispensable. Be it a child dying of terminal illness or an elderly man on his deathbed, 
this K-drama rightfully marks the role of food in their remaining days. As a hospice patient says, “A 
delicious meal cured me better than a shot”. This simple message propagated through the drama 
series amplifies their appeal to the larger audience who relate to misery and seek comfort in their 
everyday lives. 

In modern society, our experiences are both built and drawn from the cultural mirror which ina 
metaphorical sense reflects what is in front of it but only as an image. A similar capitalisation of the 
image is promoted by the fads*. The current world trend is a rediscovery of indigenous diets with an 
increased focus on eating local. Parasecoli expresses the fear that these trends often could become fads 
in their own right which will be manipulated by the food industries to innovate ‘marketing strate- 
gies that translate into new communication, advertising, tastes, cultural and visual element’ (5). In K- 
dramas, such advertisements are frequent and there are often fast food chains that are shown to be 
frequented by the characters. Subway, the American multinational fast-food franchise, has seen 
increased sales in Korea post its glamorous representation in the K-dramas. K-dramas have por- 
trayed Subway outlets as brightly lit eateries that cater to couples, school children, the elderly, and 
other characters relishing a hearty meal of footlongs. In the drama, It’s Okay Not to Be Okay, Moon 
Gang-Tae dreams of a meeting his love interest at a Subway outlet. He dreams of his autistic elder 
brother being normal and doting. The outlet’s presence might be simple, but the touching scene of 
Moon’s deeper and unconscious desires for normalcy represented in his dreams leaves us with an 
unforgettable image of the scene and consequently elevates Subway to an inclusive space for such 
commoensality. 

In another widely popular K-drama, Crash Landing on You (CLOY), where the plot is imagined 
and set in North Korea, Yoon Se-Ri, the famous businesswoman from Seoul, gets stuck in North 
Korea following an accident. While being there, among the few things she misses the most are the 
big subs that she used to have in Seoul with her colleagues. Even men from North Korea are seen to 
be enjoying Subway sandwiches. It is not only the sandwiches but the entire experience of enjoying 
them with peers that makes the scenes endearing making the product placement much more subtle 
and the marketing ploy subtler. CLOY, as it is popularly called, has seen immense popularity, and so 
have the products advertised through the show. It has played a massive role in promoting the Korean 
wave across countries and led to significant gains for different companies. It is estimated to have over 
1.75 billion views and was made with a budget of 20 million dollars (HanCinema News) in 2020 and 
counting. Another major fast food item that has been promoted through both these shows and in 
several others without fail is the combination of fried chicken and beer or Chimaek. It is ubiquitous 
in a party ora date, or evena night spent in solitude with the self: The popularity of fried chicken and 
beer among South Koreans has been widely represented with appetising visuals adeptly knit into the 
storylines. The female protagonist in My Love from the Star (2013) says that a snowy day is perfect 
for having chicken and beer, and the protagonists of CLOY are seen to be enjoying a dreamy date 
with fried chicken and beer while it snows. South Koreans enjoy the delectable combination as an 
evening snack or asa part of their drinking culture with colleagues and friends, and it is also served 
at restaurants. Chimaek, again, is a combination that is easily accessible and relatable to the non- 
Korean population, creating a connection with the global folk while maintaining the Korean char- 
acter. One might say that is South Korea’s way of reaching out even to those audiences that do not 
necessarily take an interest in ‘other’ cultures Squid Game took the Internet by storm during the 
pandemic year. The dalgona toffee was perhaps the most favourite, and social media was rife with 
the easy-to-make dalgona toffee and the dalgona challenge during the Covid Lockdown. Fried 
chicken and beer can also be called comfort food as characters enjoy the combination even in 
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sadness. The comfort factor is imperative to the growing popularity of K-dramas. The plot also 
takes a break from the romantic storyline to show the characters enjoying a hearty meal of congee 
or a special bowl of seaweed soup. Almost every K-drama shows characters having congee for 
breakfast. Congee or rice porridge is a popular dish in Asian countries that is eaten plain or with 
various sides indigenous to the regions. Seaweed is traditionally made on birthdays by parents or a 
loved one, and there is a lot of nostalgia and emotions attached to the dish. It is not only a comfort 
food but a bowl of memories. 

With South Korean food taking over the urban space, the urban population around the world, 
especially the youth, has been gradually drawn to the culture that is constituted by people who not 
only look and eat differently but also practice a different culture. In a country like India, where a 
jingoistic attitude towards people of varied cultural backgrounds is quite rampant, the Hallyu gen- 
erated through food amplified by South Korean cultural exports has been able to generate tolerance 
and awareness towards other Asian cultures. 


Reason for Popularity of Korean Food: An Inquiry into the History of Korean Gastronomy 


Katarzyna J. Cwiertka uses food as a means of investigating how colonialism and the Cold War 
influenced and altered the culinary practices and dietary preferences of contemporary Koreans. She 
contends that in order to run the exploits of the empire, colonialism, modernity, and identity were 
cumulatively responsible for transforming the Korean agricultural economy and food manufactur- 
ing sector. Cweirtka asserts that the food policies pertaining to acquisition, rationing, and distribu- 
tion were implemented during the American occupation. This was rather directly built on Japanese 
colonial strategies for food management (88-98). The author discusses how diets changed south of 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel with American military forces introducing new foods such as wheat, corn 
and Spam (93-8). Cwiertka uses poignant instances of food insecurity excerpted from sources like 
diaries and autobiographical novels (82-6). She analyses how the rise of consumer nationalism in 
Korea and the nostalgic commodification of Korean culinary heritage help in making a national 
cuisine. Cwiertka doesn’t distinguish between North and South Korea. Instead, she imagines a 
composite national cuisine built from influences of Japanese, American and Soviet colonisation. She 
analyses the ‘militarised modernity’ (Seungsook Moon) to navigate the process of making a cuisine 
through analysis of famine and government campaigns with slogans like sint’o puri (literally ‘body 
and earth are one’), a culture of eating out and economic transformation of South Korea from a poor 
country in the 1950s to an economic powerhouse in 1990s. The now globally favourite Korean beer 
and fried chicken has its history in this militarised modernity. Stuart Hall writes that popular culture 
is a modern phenomenon in industrialized countries. Popular culture is believed to be an entailment 
of the masses and their consumption pattern, the commercial aspect attributed to such practices 
projects something exploitative about it. Hall deconstructs such views and argues more dynamically 
that the site of popular culture is spontaneous and its a site of contestations between differently 
working social forces and their respective perception of ‘the popular’ and is “brought by a certain set 
of processes”(930). Foreign-style dining stood for affluence and sophistication; it signified the eleva- 
tion of South Korean urban culture to the level of multicultural global gastronomy. 

Cwiertka’s historical monograph is apt to the times when there has been an increased popularity 
of Korean food worldwide. The effect is amplified by the South Korean government's initiative to 
globalize Korean cuisine launched in late 2008, leading to a rising interest and visibility of Korean 
culinary culture as a part of the Hallyu or the Korean Wave. 


Conclusion 


Popular culture being commercially driven, mass-produced, and geared towards consumption, 
has to relate to people’s imaginations, to capture elements and transform them into new forms, to 
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spread or impose practices and discourses, and sometimes to simply generate and negotiate new 
meanings at an exponentially faster speed. One of the newer meanings that could be derived from 
the inclusion of South Korean dramas and food into popular culture, is the acceptance of the ‘other’. 
The ‘Army”, the K-drama fans, the content consumers of ‘everything Korean’, the avid followers of 
South Korean celebrities, and even the reluctant viewers have embraced and adapted South Korean 
culture through entertainment and food. The break from monotonous entertainment has uncon- 
sciously led to a break from xenophobia or at least has managed to carve the right step towards 
achieving inclusivity. This a rather distant claim, but K-Dramas have, to an extent, managed to soften 
the attitude towards citizens who look or speak Asian. Popular culture has the power to influence the 
mass, and communities can shape their image to the global watcher through popular culture. 

In the portrayal of vicarious eating in the Mukbang series, it is argued that it extends a sense of the 
digital form of commensality (de Solier 54). Hanwool Choe, in her article Eating together multimodally: 
Collaborative eating in mukbang, a Korean live stream of eating, suggests isolated eating was getting 
increasingly habitual in many parts of South Korea and mukbang established an emotional connec- 
tion that the viewers were dining with someone (4). In a world with growing social and individual 
isolation, imaginative forms of broadcast have become more relatable to youth across the globe. The 
aspiration to belong to the ever-increasing Korean fandom is likely a reason for the growing popu- 
larity of Korean cultural products, food is the most accessible of them to start with in that case. The 
multisensory affect of food extends beyond taste and smell. It transcends from the visual to the 
experience and is gradually practised to bring a modernity that suits the taste of time. In this paper, 
we speculated the process of Korean soft power gradually making its entry and gaining footfalls in 
the entertainment industry and how the export of popular culture shares an exponential relationship 
influencing the urban foodscape in India. It defines how forms of leisure both entertainment and 
food can instrumentally define moments in the culture, slowly unfolding the politics laid in acts of 


everyday life. 


Indian Institute of Science Education and Research (SER), Bhopal 


Notes 


'Mukbang or Meokbang, also known as an eating show, is an online audio and visual broadcast where the host 
of the show consumes a variety of food while interacting and sometimes not interacting with the target 
audience. 

> ‘Soft power’ is a term coined by the political scientist Joseph Nye in the year 1990. It refers to the abstract 
power wielded by a country through its image instead of brutal force. Modern foreign policy has invoked 
soft power through institutions, companies, culture, religion, values, ideals, etc., and has managed to secure 
the support of major investors and influential people worldwide. See more: Soft Power by Joseph Nye. 

>*Chaebol’ is a Korean term that refers to a big family-owned business conglomerate. 

+ Fad can be defined as a momentary trend within a culture. 

> The BTS fans are collectively addressed as ‘army’ by the band members. 
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Analytics of Subaltern Performance: Subversion 
and Solidarity in Bengali Jatra Pala Gaan 


AATIKA SINGH 


The Semiotics of Jatra Pala 


he history of Indian culture and theatre is replete with instances of discrimination in the huge 

coterie of performances and the wide-ranging texts with inherent structural hierarchies preva- 
lent in the form of caste, gender, ability, sexuality etc. These deeply embedded fault lines manifest 
themselves in the macro as well as the micro through everyday acts of gesture, struggle, resistance, 
labour, enactment, archive and acting. Multiple empirical inquiries form the thematic of a plenitude 
of performance cultures that exist on the margins of normative texts, institutions and theatrical 
practices. The quotidian performance arises out of labouring bodies that remain marginalised, 
undocumented and some yet to be discovered. The lived experience of the communities that enact 
their history and articulation on the peripheries of Indian society need a thorough assessment under 
the rubric of performance. In this context, it becomes relevant to look at the performance of Jatra as 
it reveals the beginnings, and evolution of the art of drama in Brahmanical Indian mythology, 
complete with its social and political implications. 

The video in discussion starts with the entry of an actress with costume and make-up amidst a 
strong audience that is circling the temporary Pandal or the stage. The spectators are mostly middle- 
aged men along with a sparse presence of young boys. The analytics of the paper will build upon the 
digitised version of the performance. Digital mediation is critical to the paper since it prevents the 
disappearance of the performance traditions relegated to the margins of normative institutions of art 
and culture. Digitisation helps with the filming and reproduction of the performance as well. Here, 
the actor’s body occupies the primary role accompanied by sonic and gestural elements complimented 
by varied musical instruments. The Pala or the tent encompasses a formalistic space, design and 
architectural process and instead brings in the undisciplined energy, rough composure and im- 
promptu planning to the spatiality of the Jatra performance. It adorns the actor, narrative and 
performance with a certain flexibility and informality since access is made equitable. The sole prop 
in the entire performance is the garland held by the actress. Her oration and suggestive acting are 
choreographed as well as improvised as per the interaction with the space and the audience. The sole 
scene in the performance comes to an end with the entry of the male protagonist possibly signifying 
a trademark Jatra duet. The performance attempts to retain the traditional performance with no set, 
prop, or lightning and instead furthers its narrative through the open space. The duration of the 
entire video, dotted with humorous interludes, is six minutes and eight seconds. The video uploaded 
on the Old Bangla channel has a plethora of similar performances with the tagline, ‘It’s all about local 
entertainment’. The video in particular has amassed over 4.2 Million views so far since 2018. 

The Jatra tradition soars during the October harvest month in Bengal. The title of this video, 
‘Romantic song of the heroine after falling in love title’, suggests love as the value of performativity in 
the narrative being evoked. However, since the performance is part ofa living tradition, the mean- 
ing travels upon interaction with the spectators. In general, though, the idiomatic semblances of Jatra 
come from caste and gender hierarchies prevalent in the hegemonic Indian society. The performative 
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element in such acts of marginalised communities showcases an embodied system of indigenous 
knowledge production. These contemporary expressions of identity are sometimes incorporated in 
the other forms of Jatra that showcase the political narrative of social radicalism as well. Historically, 
a leading Jatra figure in the mid-19th century was Gopal Uday (1817-1857), who introduced a new 
style where dialogues were written in short verses along with songs that evoked emotions. Today’s 
contemporary form was further developed by Utpal Dutt as well as many other unnamed and 
unrecorded local and rural artists. Herein, the Jatra Pala represents reality through a different frame- 
work of performance, consumption and assertion. It can be said that Jatra, through its formation, 
debate and interpretation gives birth to a multitude of socio-political imaginaries. Here, the pro- 
tagonist of the Jatra performance embodies a public character that focuses on the construction of 
reality. In this process, Jatra reproduces the performance dynamics, power creation and dichotomies 
of the rural and urban. It is constantly transcending boundaries through a contestation between the 
ceremonies and rituals that remain institutionalised. Jatra herein contributes and generates the pub- 
lic and its perception regarding culture as it enables socio-political communications between the 
actor, audience and the space. Artistic creation, social reality and public stereotypes merge in Jatra. 
The terrain of Jatra performance is laden with correspondences, messages and symbols that unfold 
during the duration of the performance. The permeability of Jatra and the reflexivity thereof refer 
to a complex narrative of subversion and solidarity beyond any binary of native, non-native or a 
simple rural-urban tradition. 

Jatra, apart from a ritualistic theatrical and performance tradition in various regions in the East of 
India including Bihar, Bengal and Uttar Pradesh, is also a socio-cultural tool for embedding a 
subversive form of solidarity amongst the marginalised communities. It developed into prominence 
in the eighteenth century as a devotional form of processual celebration. It later evolved into a 
marked site of the performance genre with its nuances. It incorporates a multiform of practices of 
dance, drama, art, masks and props as well as music and cinema while also encapsulating gestures, 
acting methods and acrobatics. There are both Indian and European instruments with devices that 
also record the performance for subsequent dissemination. The thematics of these performances 
range from subjects of love, labour, agriculture, ruse, enmity, festive celebrations, avenging death, 
etc. Jatra as a broad categorisation entails living traditions, ranging from ritual, storytelling, theatre, 
procession and festival. On average, every district has its dozen troops operating at the same time. 
Their songs borrow from folk songs as well as Hindi cinema songs and their regional adaptations. 
Musical modes get associated with feelings and regions. Newer formations and breakaway factions 
are also daily experiences with flexible membership, especially during the time of festival when the 
demand of witnessing a performance is at an all-time high. Its widespread practice, enjoyment and 
mass productions are exemplified by the continuously evolving nature of the performance. It is both 
a cultural as well as a political strategy due to its specific mainstreaming and normalising potential. 
These performances usually start at night and continue till the next day’s dawn. The multi-layered 
performative aspects of Jatra raise several complex questions of not just theatre, performance and the 
body but also of space, access and leisure. The semiotics of such performances at best remain am- 
bivalent, escaping any rigid or strict theoretical formulation, while also bordering on the contradic- 
tory at the same time. For instance, these low-budget plus short durational performances employ the 
use of makeshift stages and other cheaply available local equipment for the performance, yet they 
also retain their commercial output to increase profit and fame. Often the gestures are sensual yet the 
song or the theme of the Jatra could be devotional or moral. In effect, the issue is of redefining 
popular culture and its residue of grotesque and obscene and similar categories as located in a female 
or female-identifying body. The Jatra Pala tradition also asks us to analyse the performance from the 
perspective of the absence of engagement with caste as a critical rubric in the conceptualisation of the 
performance. While most of these performances take on a life of their own and produce a countercul- 
ture; their equalising cultural tendency needs to be analysed with newer methodological tools. 
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Video, Violence and Virtuosity 


On 3 April 2022, a group of Dalit men attending a Jatra performance were abused and assaulted 
by upper caste men in Harogeri village in Northern Karnataka. ' The men from the oppressed caste 
wanted a performance to be staged on a popular Ambedkarite song from a local TV series; 
Mahanayaka. The upper caste men forced the singers and the dancers not to perform a Jatra on the 
alleged song. The incident is not an isolated one. Many such events take place every day in the sphere 
of the Jatra performance; indicating it as a site of not just performance, but also assertion, control and 
power. These performance traditions are the prominent modes of articulation of the lived experi- 
ences of the various communities across regions and cultures. Since most of such traditions exist in a 
non-institutionalised space devoid of a canon and formal membership rules and labour regulations, 
the event of their happening doesn’t generate a wide response in an urban audience. The occur- 
rence, performance and the event of the calamity all remain mostly limited to the periphery. 

The category of Jatra can be further interrogated by looking at the location of the performance. 
Jatra embodies the histories and experiences of the subalterns on an immediate and intimate basis. 
The performance is produced through the subaltern’s actions and is also simultaneously the witness 
to their actions. It is in the realm of folk performance that human activities get inscribed on the 
landscape. Therefore, performance cultures are located in a place that can be best described as a 
fusion of experience, imagination, and the actual location. Jatra has an undeniable strong connection 
to the actor through its affective and perforative relationship with the land. The production of Jatra 
embodies an intimate connection between personal agency, social identities, and the biography of a 
place. In the end, histories and memories inscribed on the land transform the Jatra experience into a 
landscape as well as the landscape too embodies histories and memories; signifying the transforma- 
tive potential of the landscape in performance culture. The particular video in discussion below, 
enumerates a representational possibility that doesn’t support caste hierarchies and Hindu ethno- 
nationalism as often witnessed in the performance of classical arts. The actors perform also as a way 
of continuing artistic traditions and maintaining a connection to their cultural heritage and 
marginalised forms apart from stressing on their expressions and articulation. The performance 
reinscribes a model of egalitarian performance free of the Brahmanical method of training and a 
lineage-based pedagogy or the revered Brahmanical guru-shishya parampara 7. The performance 
renders a critique of the ongoing modes of entertainment where dance, music and theatre remain 
the exclusive property of only a select few. 

As these performances also form a micro-network of broader cultural and performative trends, 
they ask each other significant questions about subaltern participation and presence. Their emer- 
gence asa cultural response to Brahmanical cleansing and codification of theatrical practices reflects 
on an ever-growing space to create, exchange, rehearse and further build on the Jatra repertoire. 
These structures seep through generations and professions and have withstood the onslaught of not 
just a digital incursion into the arts but also the covid-19 induced pandemic’s constriction of any 
form of movement. Hence, the video in analysis and related performances must be seen as tran- 
scending the space of mere acting and performance and forming a political resistance act on a 
quotidian basis with their radical engagement. The Jatras emerge from the everyday lived experi- 
ence of these actors and their communities, including their caste assertion and discrimination. Most 
of the actors work as labourers and migrants and dance on their own crafted narratives in the night. 
Hence, this leads to a reimagining of the Jatra pala gaan tradition through a caste and gender-based 
examination. For instance, over the course of time, men who donned the role of female imperson- 
ators who hailed from a lineage of Jatra tradition, have been replaced by female dancers. The reasons 
vary from providing the audiences with a sense of realism to issues of economic and social 
marginalisation as well as gender deprivation. All male troupes have further been broken down by 
entertainer communities whose prime profession remain acting and theatre. If these micro issues are 
interpolated as broader structural concepts governing the realm of subaltern performance, they 
reflect on a region’s persistent economic and political impoverishment. 
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In this sense, Jatra becomes an idiom of our times where culture is not just high or low but also 
oppressive, or exclusive or liberating and emancipatory, and therefore replete with anomalies. As 
the neoliberal mediatised cultural forms of the 1990s continue to threaten the Jatra oeuvre, actors 
and managers are steadily infusing various elements of different cultural forms in order to broaden 
the spectrum of their performance. For instance, sometimes a live singer will accompany the dancer 
on stage or a live TV will showcase the performance to the audience along with an orchestra. Such 
practices point to a creative subaltern impulse that has been revitalising the Jatra genre and resisting 
at the same time. They also indicate a distinct aesthetic milieu that belongs fully to the marginalised 
sections without a defining class barrier. The constant politics of marginalisation of folk perfor- 
mances like Jatra, however, is not entirely new. Their history predates colonial intervention since 
the formation of aesthetic taste developed in close connection with the division of labour and the 
subsequent division of labourers. Such practices and performances often get subsumed under vari- 
ous culturally imposed categories. Jatra has been meted out with similar treatment in the mainstream 
theatrical appropriation ofa multitude of folk forms. The complex trajectory of the history of Jatra 
as existing currently in the form of theatrical history and folklore or an oral form remains insuffi- 
ciently documented or partially understood with no justice done to the positionality and the agency 
of the Jatra actors hailing from marginalised labouring communities. Neither the Western dramatic 
traditions nor the normative conventions of the Indian classical theatre have the required empiri- 
cism to understand the origin, development, proliferation and performance of the Jatra Pala gaan. 

Herein, if we consider Bourdieu’s approaches to cultural productions ( since culture is a site of 
power and struggle), then we can assert that Jatra theatre goes beyond a means of entertainment to a 
cultural industry due to its contemporary businesslike approach, mass patronization, management 
system and employment criteria. Parallel to other entertainment media, the Jatra industry has be- 
come a multi-million rupees business. It is consumed by millions of audience members and mediated 
by market logic. In a similar vein, rampant issues of labour law violations have been reported 
through Jatra guilds and unions since the actors are hired on a contractual basis in most cases. The 
genealogy of the performance can be traced from the shifting contours of this art wherein topical 
Jatras are not new. Saddam Hussein, after his hanging, was the subject of many Jatras. Phansir Manche 
Saddam (Saddam at the Gallows) hailed the Iraqi leader as a martyr fighting for his country and 
nailed George Bush as the villain stifling the voice of justice. However, today the subject matter of 
Jatras ranges from the political to the quotidian, as well. The space that Jatra occupies is at the binary 
of centre and periphery. The intervention provided by such performances negates a Brahmanical 
conceptualisation as they generate their own emancipatory and counter effect and meaning, as well 
as anew methodology of deconstruction of aesthetics and a broadening of defining parameters. The 
particular video discussed above provides a glimpse into one such parameter of gender to under- 
stand larger significant issues. The actor through her dance and gesture is remarking about the 
complex role of gender in Indian performance traditions. As an audience removed from the cultural 
milieu of rural landscapes, an etymological understanding bordering on the uncouth would shape 
the viewing experience. However, this alternative style of performance raises a different set of 
questions as well about the social status of the actor, issues of participation and prestige, and artistic 
value et al. Jatra, therefore, is symbolic of culture being structured by caste and gender differences. In 
contemporary times, Jatra is seen as synonymous with an indigenous form of insignificant perfor- 
mance with vulgar and degenerate elements. ‘Jatrawalis’ and similar words are used in the manner of 
a foul vocabulary. Most analyses refuse to understand the deeper connections of Jatra to the suste- 
nance of theatre while patrons and the State continuously make efforts to either cleanse Jatra, Sanskritise 
it or distance it from a ‘modern form of contemporary Indian theatre’. 

The rudimentary components of the practice, economy and proliferation of Indian theatre and 
performance are built on the grave of customary, folkloric and orature practices that had superseded 
the origins and codification of the Natyasastra and its resultant unyielding theoretical discourse. 
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Canonical readings and interpretations based on dramaturgical faithfulness to the text remain de- 
void of connotations of equality, access and visibility. Culture, and performance in the Indian 
subcontinent are broad yet contested canons with everyday fault lines of caste, class and gender et al. 
At the same time, there is also a lacuna regarding artisanal communities and their unique social 
practice and labour. The paper challenges the normative theoretical framework of aesthetics by 
positing who owns performance, theatre and labour. The conceptual analysis foregrounds the aes- 
thetics of Jatra as reflecting graded inequalities and examines it through the prism of landscape and 
memory, materiality, affect and viscerality, digitality and performativity. The evolution of Jatra 
performance indicates a homegrown cultural nationalism sanitised of outside influences and lowly 
origins and having the authority of Brahmanical divine origin, rendering performance and theatre 
practices as a site of national heritage rather than a continuum of depository of lived experiences and 
subaltern history. Jatra, yet as an act and embodiment both has enlivened the rigid binary and debate 
of the classical and the folk for many decades now. 


Conclusion 


Classical theatre has been majorly contested as a field whose theoretical as well as performative 
foundations rest on cultural erasure, negation and violence. However, there also exist manifold 
contesting narratives on theatrical treatises, their implementation and the percolation of social- 
cultural norms and ethos to contemporary times. The relationship of Jatra to the contemporary 
performative culture reflects how the performance enables an inclusive albeit non-linear 
conceptualisation, especially in the context of gender and caste. The major bulk of interpretations 
and engagement showcase the subaltern impulse of the performance genre with its constitutive 
elements of dance, movement, choreography, acting et al, as an ever-evolving repository of rup- 
tured norms. Yet today most alternative dancers and actors are relegated to the category of folk and 
only see social and economic opportunities materialise in towns and villages. Another enforceable 
effect of the exclusion produced in modern theatre is the cementing of intra~-community gender 
hierarchies where men reign supreme in the practice, convention and procedure of the form. Women 
often get debarred or criminalised by the State in such scenarios while marginalisation of other 
sexualities only keeps increasing. Such feudal equations in the field of Indian theatre and perfor- 
mance ensure denial of access, practice and assertion to marginalised communities that easily come 
to be priced out of the trends that they start. As performance becomes secondary and the identity of 
caste and gender becomes primary, performance enacts itself out through oppression, subjugation 
and exploitation. Performances and performers then indicate themselves as a marker of eliteness, 
sophistication in taste, of being art connoisseurs, as a symbol of status distinction and of having high 
cultural ethos, understanding and claim to capital. Therefore, the question of the marginalised 
bodies performing Brahmanical art forms of the greater tradition in the contemporary period is 
indeed one that has to be examined beyond the simplistic binaries of access and representation. The 
gendered-caste body of the performer has already been problematised in the field of academics but 
in the popular renditions across assembly halls, temple festivals and elite gatherings of art enthusiasts, 
the denial of the existence of caste-privileges, opportunities and articulation in terms of even gain- 
ing access to these stages remains a conspicuous reality. Such interstices between caste, performance 
and purity clearly show that the imprecise dichotomy of the old and the reformed forms as well as the 
crafted and maintained division between the classical and the folk do not take into account the vast 
coterie and excess of cultural labour and performances practices of non-Brahmin bodies. Their 
residual haptic, sonic, and aesthetic effects bask within strongly entrenched networks that continue 
to reflect, reproduce, and reify caste ideologies. 

If performance stands for identity, then it also stands for the embodiment of oppressed identities, 
genres and struggles. While performance functions as an epistemic as well as an analytical tool there 
is an urgent requirement of new conceptual frameworks and anti-caste methodologies that grapple 
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with the asymmetrical complexities of theatre. The post-Independence theatre and performance 
historiography attaches a certain concrete value to mythologies that fortify the social locations of 
ruling caste communities. There are multiple quotidian classist and casteist proclivities inbuilt in the 
post-colonial Indian theatre scholarship as well. In furtherance of which many contemporary and 
modern performance traditions exclude the cultural labour performed by bodies on the lower rungs 
of a gendered and casteist society. There remains no idea on the artistic and aesthetic value and 
worth of the labour of these performing labouring bodies that remain maligned, marginalised and 
malevolent. The peculiarities that pertain to marginalised caste performance practices are viewed as 
provoking disgust, disturbance and disavowal. The urban and modern performance aims to exclude 
uncouth mannerisms usually associated with such peripheral bodies like loud talk, deep guffaws, 
suggestive sexual gestures, etc. The repugnance doesn’t only rest here. The idealistic notions of 
feminine grace and beauty seep into the threshold of every performance. This socio-political au- 
dacity, driven by a Brahmanical impulse to curate and sanitise the space of performance and the 
genre of theatre operated with the fallacious historical assumption that the folk, is the prerogative of 
only the uncultured or the marginalised. The culture that is transmitted from one body to another 
through orature and non-Sanskrit rituals are neither archived nor canonised, leave aside 
museumization or a pedagogical engagement. These cultures remain insufficiently or inaccurately 
textualised or are documented in a binary through a cis-Savarna gaze that lacks the necessary empiri- 
cism to understand the lives, culture and lived experience of marginalised bodies. Folk performances 
like Jatra, Bidesia and Nautanki, et al. filled with subaltern norms, ethos and cultural references can 
therefore be said to be the antithesis of the Brahmanical performance culture. This denigration 
doesn’t allow for solidarity, subversion or any semblance of an egalitarian performance regime. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Notes 


' Menasinakai, Sangamesh. “Dalits Attacked During Musical Night at Jatra.” The Times of India, 6 Apr. 2022. 
https://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/city/hubballi/dalits-attacked-during-musical-night-at-jatra/articleshow/ 
90673476.cms 

? The guru-shishya parampara translates to a teacher-disciple tradition of caste based pedagogy. The ancient 
teaching method rooted in lineage predominates the arts even today. It is an exclusive system with hierarchi- 
cal membership and rigid rules. 
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Avengers, Algorithm, and Bhangra: MCU vids in 
India and Abroad 


AJAY PATEER 


his paper studies a unique (transformative) media form born out of fannish engagements, 

commonly known as fan-made videos or vids. Vids are fan-produced short edits of existing 
popular films with additional background music. There are thousands or more of these on Youtube 
and Vimeo. The practice of vid making is called vidding. Vidding is a major part of fandom and 
fandom studies. It contributes to a great mass of user-generated content that expands a work of art 
beyond the canon to make it a popular culture phenomenon. Vids are indispensable to the study of 
popular culture because they make up a big chunk of fan-made transformative works available 
online. Apart from being illustrations of fan-consumers’ engagement with media texts, they are our 
gateway to the vast possibilities of transformative iterations within participatory online culture. My 
observation is based on interviews and conversations with some of the most watched vidders in- 
volved in MCU Fandom. All of these vidders are primarily active on YouTube. Some channels have 
been dedicated to this form for years, hosting more than a hundred videos. 


What is Vidding? 


Vidding is a fan activity- mostly considered a hobby or vocation- of creating remix or music 
videos using footage from a popular media text/source i.e. the fan object such as movies or TV 
shows. As summarised by Francesca Coppa, 


Vidding is a form of grassroots filmmaking in which clips from television shows and movies are set to 
music. The result is called a vid or a songvid...(2008). 


To outline a basic idea of what a vid is and what it looks like, the form can be said to be similar to a 
music video or a trailer. It is created by a juxtaposition of footage from a media source (usually films, 
TV shows and trailers) and music hitherto unrelated to the visuals to form a montage that makes 
some narrative sense. The music, as chosen by the vidder or vid-maker, brings a new affective layer 
into the piece which the edited clips match. For example, “Iron man - Believer” by HypeX Edits 
begins with a few shots of a scene from Iron Man (2008) where Tony is hammering to forge his mask/ 
face cover, he sinks it hot in water and puts it on the table while “Believer” by Imagine Dragons plays 
as a background music. Within 30 seconds, it cuts to Iron Man firing a missile from his arm towards 
a tank at a distance running on a road full of debris, surrounded by grey dilapidated buildings. He 
walks away and gets shot at. After three shots of this action scene in eight seconds, the vid cuts to tiny 
missiles getting fired at Thanos from the back of the suite from Avengers: Infinity War (2018). This 
fight scene from Infinity War (Thanos vs Iron- Man on Titan planet) is reedited, like all other scenes 
in the vid, to make its duration smaller. It goes on for some 25 seconds and before Thanos could kill 
Iron Man, it cuts to the scene from The Avengers (2012) where Loki throws Tony out of the window, 
his suit/armour follows to rescue and he comes back to fire at Loki. Similarly, another fight sequence 
from Iron Man 2 (2010) follows. The vid ends with the final scene from The Avengers where Iron 
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Man guides a nuclear missile into a wormhole. The song continues through the vid and the visuals 
are cut to match its beats and intensity. This is an example of a character vid. The character of Iron 
Man is explored in a different way than the movies by collecting and reediting the footage. It does 
not change or challenge the basic MCU narrative but tells it with a unique and personal (to the 
vidder) perspective and the music provides it with the desired affect. 


Historical Note: Women made vids 
Origin of Vidding 


In 1975 Kandy Fong, the first ever acknowledged vidder, synced Star Trek stills on a slide projec- 
tor with music from a cassette player at the Equicon/ Filmcon event. She performed live at fan 
conventions and did necessary development in her later performances, for example, using two slide 
projectors at once. When personal videocassette tape recorders were widely available in the mid- 
1970s, fans began creating live-action vids that could be played at fan conventions and distributed 
to fans. They would record TV Shows with a VCR and edit them later. The equipment costs back 
then were exorbitant and the process required substantial artistic and technical skills. Editing on a 
VCR required mathematical precision for a smooth cut. The technical craftsmanship required 
would change with every new model of VCR that came equipped with novel features and technol- 
ogy. Some distributors took precautionary measures with their cassettes to make them piracy-proof 
which made it even more challenging for the fans to vid (Dawn, Year unknown). Vidding has 
continued to stay at the centre of media fandom since then. During the 1980s and 1990s, people 
from many fandoms began to videotape using VCRs and cassettes. 

Origin of vidding is closely associated with women of science and technology, women taking 
control of their sexuality and narrative, and challenging gender roles (Coppa, 2008). The earliest 
vids, including Kendy Fong’s “Slideshow”, created a queer reading of the Star Trek text pointing to 
some serious problematics with respect to the representation of women in the original. This led to 
reading the character of Spock as bisexual and his relationship (or shipping) with Kirk' (ibid). This 
queer reading of the otherwise heteronormative source is the result of a feminine interpretation of 
the source (Lothian, 2009). A characteristic of viding, pointed out by Luminosity, Coppa and others 
is that it is primarily women’s work resulting in a female gaze with primarily female labour involved 
in it (Luminosity, 2007). Supporting this is the fact that most early vidders were women. Vidding can 
also be other than shipping two subjects. It can look at a fandom or a group as a whole, and even 
sometimes connect it back to the real world. Usually, it explores a character from a fannish perspective. 


Transform ing to the Digital 


Before the emergence of digital platforms of distribution, vidding was a fairly closed affair within 
events organised by fan communities. The vids were either screened privately or in fan conventions. 
Uploading a vid for public viewing would expose the vulnerable community of vidders. With the 
arrival of web 2.0, vidders were confronted with an anxiety about the response of the studios that 
owned the source material of their vids. Their works could not all be published online or shared 
openly like the MCU ones on YouTube in the 2010s (Jenkins, 2008). Due to the combined efforts of 
vidding communities, organisations and scholars, it has been established that vidding is in fact 
completely legal as long as the creator does not earn from the videos (ibid). Now vidders can come 
out openly and flaunt their creations on the internet. By the late 2000s, YouTube and a variety of 
video editing software became available and vids started to appear on fan websites and streaming 
platforms. As time went on, one could notice a snowballing effect, with more and more individuals 
becoming interested in this medium. They had no idea that they were watching or creating vids — 
in short they were vidding without being aware of the term or its history. 

Meanwhile, the practice of vidding has changed over the years, as is apparent from the recorded 
observations. Acquiring footage, editing, sharing, and building an audience are all done on comput- 
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ers. The process has become easier but equally demanding in terms of finesse, owing to non-linear 
editing softwares. The picture quality looks as good as the source while editing has become smoother 
and snappier. The source is no longer the sole concern of a vidder, view count emerged as the new 
paradigm for measuring success and the attention shifted to concerns around attracting and main- 
taining audience following. The transition to the digital is comprehensively explained by Simone 
Tosoni and Mariana Ciancia (2017). They note that P2P file sharing, non-linear editing softwares, 
and YouTube as some of the facilitators, among others, for the changing shape of the vidding scene. 


MCU Vids 


TV Shows have been the format of choice (over films) for vidders, because they endure long 
enough for fans to get emotionally invested in them. The character development arcs in television 
shows often take years, and fans grow and evolve with them (Chin, 2007). For movies, the most often 
vidded ones tend to be series and franchises, again based on a long duree engagement with characters 
over sequels and prequels (Turk, 2007). TV shows produce a library worth of footage but the quality 
of the available footage can often be inferior since it is designed to stream or broadcast on small 
screens. The case of MCU is somewhat similar to TV in terms of character development over years 
and the emotional investment of fans. It took more than a decade and 23 films to finish the Infinity 
Saga. Although vidding has historically been women’s work, most of the MCU vidders are male. 
This may be a reflection of the gender composition of MCU consumers. With a large number of 
men coming into the vidding scene, it is evident that MCU vids are more focused on editing style, 
finesse, spectacular action visuals and individual character studies whereas women’s vids more often 
tend to be about relationship of two or more characters, queer interpretation ofa non-queer source 
and sometimes a critique of the source with a female gaze. It is evident from the ethnographic 
fieldwork that MCU has given a boost to the YouTube vidding scene. Some MCU fans from 
around the globe, including India, started vidding because of their love for a certain marvel charac- 
ter. Some of the most watched vids on YouTube are catering to this fandom. It produced new 
vidders, increased small-time vidders’ reach and motivated them to continue. 


Indian Vidders 


Ratin Mohan is a 20-year-old vidder from Kanpur, UP. He has been fascinated by the MCU since 
the first Iron Man (2008) (Hindi dubbed) film he saw on pirated DVDs as a child. He has been 
following the MCU ever since. It led him to watch all the MCU films and to read a few downloaded 
copies of Marvel comics. He is not much ofa reader anda screen is not particularly good for reading 
comics, so effectively his relationship with Marvel is more or less limited to the MCU. 

In 2017, Ratin participated in an inter-school video editing competition and won it. The task on 
which participants were judged was similar to making a vid but with limited resources and time. 
They were given video games trailer clips and required to create something humorous out of it 
which must have continuity and coherence. Winning this competition strengthened his relationship 
with editing. Shortly after that he watched a video uploaded on IndiaMarvel official YouTube 
channel “The Guardians Song - Hindi - Jnoom Jhoom Jhoom Baba | Guardians Of The Galaxy 
Vol.2”. The video itself was an effort to localise the MCU in India. It inspired Ratin to create more 
like it, basically to give vidding a shot. He knew that YouTubing needs consistency. So he decided 
to have at least five to six videos ready before the first upload to maintain a consistent uploading 
schedule. By 2018, he managed to create two vids and he saved them in a pen drive. Schoolwork was 
too much and whatever he managed to create, did not reach his expectations. On one fine evening, 
a friend of his borrowed the pen drive for school assignments and discovered the two vids saved in 
it. He was impressed by Ratin’s work and motivated him to start a YouTube channel. 

So the idea was to edit clips from famous Hollywood franchises such as MCU, Harry Potter and 
Transformers and to match them to Bollywood music and thus the channel was named HollyBolly. 
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In the beginning it was difficult to get good quality footage because of slow internet speed which 
improved over time. His method was to match the lyrics with action portrayed in the images in each 
shot. For example, in one of his vids “ll Starlord Ke Ghungroo Toot Gaye + RDJ DANCE Il AVENG- 
ERS ENDGAME || GHUNGROO HINDI MUSIC VIDEO”, when the lyrics reaches “Ghungroo 
toot gaye” a shot from Guardians of Galaxy 2 appears in which Gamora kicks Starlord in his crotch. 
Similarly, Punjabi songs are also used in some vids for which Ratin had to get word-by-word 
translations of the songs. When the lyrics go like “Gucci Armani, Piche Roldi Jawani, Check Kardi 
Brandan Wale Tag ni”, watch drawer close ups from Doctor Strange (2016) appear, the hero chooses 
his Armani watch for the day and walks off. In this way, similar things happen in the video that the 
song describes at any point of time or in other words, the images enact the lyrics. The two are 
likewise creatively matched in each vid. 

In its first year ie. 2018, HollyBolly had only some 200 subscribers. In 2019, when Iron Man dies in 
Avengers: Endgame, Ratin uploaded a vid dedicated to Iron Man, “Tera Yaar Hoon Main || Tony Stark 
|| Ironmanl Steve Rogers | Captain America | Marvel Hindi Mashup”. The vid went viral and HollyBolly 
subscriber count reached around 100K. This gave him an intense sense of gratification and inspired 
him to create more MCU vids. As of October 2020, his channel has 85 videos and 111k subscribers. 

HollyBolly uploads can be roughly classified into two categories. First are the vids that have “deep 
meaning” and the second are those which are made for “entertainment purpose”. The deep meaning 
ones are with serious and emotional Hindi songs such as “Kar Har Maidan Fateh”, “Tere Jaisa Yar 
Kahan” and “Ek Ladki Ko Dekha To”. These vids are in line with the official MCU narrative ina 
melodramatic tone. They tend to be more dramatic than the films themselves. Generally, such vids 
are either upbeat and motivational or melodramatic with sad songs or something in between. In 
another vid, the iconic “Papa Kehte Hain” song is used to convey the relationship between Iron Man 
and Spider Man. “Teri Mitti Mein Mil Jaawan” song is used alongside the images of heroes convert- 
ing to dust after the Thanos Snap in the climax of Avengers: Infinity War. 

The second category (Entertainment Purpose) vids hold no obligation to the official MCU narra- 
tive. This content has a unique and humorous perspective to regionalising MCU content. For 
example, one of his Doctor Strange vids is cut to the song “Jalebi Bai” because the yellow rings on his 
hands that appears when in action, resembles the colour and shape of Jalebi. In one of his vids In “ll 
Oh Ho Ho Ho (Remix) II Marvel Avengers | Taare Gin Gin Avengers ll Hindi Medium II Sukhbir”, 
the avengers are basically dancing to the song. Not only the avengers but also DC’s Joker (Joaquin 
Phoenix), Sam Raimi’s Spider-Man (Tobey Maguire), Tom Hiddleston in an MCU promotional 
event coverage, Chris Hemsworth on a film set and Mr Bean (Live action) are all dancing in random 
separate shots compiled together in this vid. The vid transcends any and all narrative expectations 
and dives into a sort of celebration of popular comics films. The clips used in the vid are dissociated 
from any context or meaning thereof in the MCU. These clips (images) have no obligation to the 
Marvel narrative anymore. By bringing in the promotional event coverage, Ratin breaks the fourth 
wall and expands the scope of the vid and consequently of the MCU beyond the films to include the 
public relation events and by extension, fans. The vid thus claims fans and their activities as integral 
parts of the MCU. It has become a part of a global popular culture not limited by the boundaries of 
region and ethnicity, rather enriched by multiple local/cultural specificities. 

There is no slash vid on the channel. However, sometimes it is really hard to tell whether a vid is 
intentionally homoerotic or not, especially when a Hindi romantic song is used. In one of his vids, Ratin 
uses the “Bekhayali” song from Kabir Singh (2019) to portray the relationship between Peter Parker 
and Tony Stark that made his viewers curious. Many of them took it asa slash vid which he did not 
intend to. He started this channel as an expressive outlet of his editing skills and creativity. His editing 
skills enabled him to make vids and at the same time making vids taught him to edit. He does not earn 
from this channel in any way, in any case money was never his motivation, rather it is the satisfaction 
he gets from making a good vid and from the reactions he gets from his viewers. He loves what he does 
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even if it is a tedious job to find MCU visuals that can match with the lyrics of a Hindi song but the 
viewer’s positive responses to his content gives him joy and encourages him to keep making awesome 
vids. There is a double satisfaction of finishing a vid and to garner more and more hits. 

Indian fandom, although inspired by English Language fandom, is distinct from it in many ways. 
For instance, Indian fandom’s treatment of the source material is different. It interprets the media 
text with a different cultural perspective. The fourth wall is repeatedly broken. The images are put 
ina new cultural context by putting the visuals with Hindi and Punjabi songs. Another difference is 
that as MCU is imported out of its English language habitat, it loses its sacredness when it enters into 
a new culture context i.e. the vids do not defer to the sanctity of the MCU narrative and have fun 
with dancing avengers and stars that play them. 


Global Fandom? 


Now, whether that makes it a global fandom/fan community is a difficult question to answer. 
There is definitely a cross-cultural exchange and mutation going on. Piotr Siuda rejects the possibil- 
ity of a global fan community and argues that a global/transnational fandom of a pop culture phe- 
nomenon is not enough for the constitution of a community (Siuda, 2014). Opposing fandoms’ 
perception of imagined communities, he points out that communities are based on the similarity of 
conditions in which people happen to exist and live on a daily basis which is not equivalent to only 
communication that the fans do (2014:298). As Bourdieu put it, the field of destination dictates the 
meaning and function of a work of art/media text as much as the field of origin does because the 
original meaning and function are often completely ignored in the context of a new destination 
(Bourdieu 1990 in Palumbo-Liu 1997:9). This implies that the migration of a media text results in 
a new and distinct interpretation/meaning which problematises the idea of one global/transnational/ 
transcultural fandom/fan community out of the local context as for the new audience the text is not 
the same under the new interpretation. 

This approach is rejected by Matthew Hills in favor of the consideration of transcultural homolo- 
gies. Citing the cultural marginalisation of Otaku (Japanese fan/fanatic of anime and manga) as 
similar to that of the western/english language fan in the western setting, he emphasises the possibil- 
ity of similarly organising meaning and function of the text in its source and destination habitats for 
relative homologies if one is open to see them. He finds the similarity of experience/ transcultural 
homology of a fandom based on the media text/object of fandom across national and cultural borders 
as important as the differences thereof to the study of the global flow of media text (Hills, 2002). So, 
the question of a global transcultural fandom/fan community, in the light of the existing debates in 
transcultural studies, is even more difficult to answer. We can observe the similarities (e.g. the source, 
the platform of YouTube and affective relationship with the source) and differences (e.g. cultural 
context, language, viewers/audiences and accessibility) in the vids and the experience of the vidders. 


Smartphone Vidding 


Vidding has arrived in India fairly recently. HollyBolly is a leading name here, others are begin- 
ning to join in. Another Indian vidder goes by the name of Indian Marvel Guy (IMG henceforth). He 
passed out of school in 2020. On one COVID-19 lockdown day, he was trying to watch a Marvel 
film (Iron Man) while his brother was playing some Hindi songs in the room. In that moment, he felt 
that the music and the lyrics synched with the visuals. An idea popped up in his head that Indian songs 
can be mixed with MCU visuals and that the Indian audience would relate to it. He looked up on the 
internet for existing mashups and found (his now favourite) HollyBolly, the first to do this. So 
HollyBolly became his inspiration and he started creating his own vids. Sometimes he edits for his 
friends’ YouTube channels as well. After a few vids, he started trying breakdown videos which 
generally explains the content for audiences who might have skipped some details and connections 
in the film as he does not want to stay restricted to vids only. 
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IMG belongs to the born-digital generation that had no interaction with CDs and DVDs. So, he 
watched MCU films in multiplexes, on television and downloaded files. Like other North Indian 
vidders, he watches MCU films in Hindi and uses the Hindi versions to make his vids. He is willing 
to make a transition to English in some time though. The channel is too young to have big statistics 
but the vidder is optimistic about the future. He has been consistent in uploading his vids. The 
process of making a vid is also no different than other vids, he looks for a song first. Then he decides 
on the character to star in the vid and collects scenes meant for that particular star character and 
makes a rough edit of around 15-20 minutes. Finally, this rough edit is to be trimmed and finessed 
according to the song. He has to memorise the song and the scenes at the back of his head to visualise 
the lyrics and the corresponding visuals together. The remarkable thing about this vidder is that, 
although he is the newest of all the studied artists in this research, he is still the fastest of all. 2-3 hours 
is the ideal time for him to complete a vid while others easily take a week. This speed is probably 
because of his editing machine, which is even more remarkable. He uses a Redmi Note 5 Pro (a 
cheap February 2018 Chinese smartphone) along with Kinemaster Editing Software premium 
version. He has never tried using a PC. He is using the cheapest possible editing machine and still he 
is the fastest to produce vids. In mobile editing systems the touch interface makes the input more 
immediate but there are lesser options to tweak. So, there is less play around the details and finesse. 
That is why he has to memorise the song and imagine the vid, using human sensibility more than 
machinic precision. Video quality is inferior to that of others which can be improved with better 
source clips. Flashy images and energetic music are put together as if they belong together. Perhaps 
this is where the future is headed. Eventually, the craft becomes easier and ubiquitous and everyone 
can make their own copies/iterations. What happens when vidding becomes increasingly acces- 
sible? Yes, we get Avengers dancing to Bollywood songs. One does not require expensive editing 
machines to make fanvids anymore. Froma pair of expensive VCRs to PCs to cheap Redmi phones, 
it has been quite a journey. 

Moreover, the technical expertise and intricate skillset/labour is also required less and less with 
advancing editing technology. VCR editing required the most complex and cumbersome processes 
to make an edit. The PCs offered non-linear editing so one could now go back and tweak the edited 
shot. In mobile phones the timeline is literally on your fingertips. The intricate/ cumbersome labour 
of time-stamping and rolling through the whole cassette to finda shot etc are not required anymore 
and it has become easier for vidders to edit. Editing equipment is also becoming cheaper, allowing 
new vidders to enter the game. Some of them who have access to comparatively better equipment, 
are concerned about editing style, finesse and video quality and so on while others are more particu- 
lar about the fun, affect and ideological/meaning production through juxtapositions. Other than the 
love of the source there is the love for vidding itself that is the primary motivation for vidders now. 
The task of vidding includes here- video editing and running a YouTube channel, gathering sub- 
scribers and likes and engaging with followers/fans, and communicating feelings about the source — 
itis a whole ecosystem of YouTube and social media that amounts to the experience of vidding, not 
just video editing. 


The Labour of Vidding 


The internet, in Barbrook’s opinion, is a place where people can collaborate (Barbrook, 1998). 
Because knowledge work, such as academic work that cites previous works, is fundamentally col- 
laborative in nature. He claims that knowledge work on the internet is a kind of high-tech gift 
economy in which people collaborate and share without regard for capital relations. He describes 
the internet’s mixed economy as anarcho-communism, citing the Open source movement as an 
example (1998). This theory was devised before the advent of participatory internet. In the age of 
social media, it does not hold much validity in the context of transformative works. Terranova 
argues that the open source movement is overly reliant on “free labour” (2000). She takes further the 
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case of exploitation of labour of participation. In truth, the internet is based on volunteer labour, or 
labour that is “not financially compensated” but “willingly supplied”. She concludes that this reliance 
on free labour is “part of bigger mechanisms of capitalist extraction of value that are essential to late 
capitalism as a whole,” rather than anarcho-communism. Free labour is defined as “the activity of 
developing websites, reading and participating in mailing lists, and creating virtual environments,” 
in addition to collaborative coding for open source projects (ibid). By extension, any unpaid en- 
gagement/ participation that may contribute to the “buzz” (or in other words create value). In the 
larger scheme of things, this intricate labour such as transformative works/vidding adds value to an 
artwork or a commodity but since this work is optional (neither imposed on the consumer/fan/ 
creator nor critically essential for the producer) therefore it is not paid for. In simple terms, if vidders 
are doing it for free anyway, Disney/Marvel see no reason to pay for this free publicity. 

Mario Lazzarato sees the internet as yet another platform for labour exploitation. Immaterial 
labour is the labour that generates the ideological and cultural context for consuming, as well as the 
labour that produces social and capital relations (1996). In the aesthetic model of author, reproduction 
and reception, the vidder or fan falls into the labour of reception category. Reception here is an active 
and creative act that integrates the ideological product (the source) into social communication (ibid). 
That being said, the concept of immaterial labour undertakes all kinds of ideological production such 
as fashion, advertisement, softwares and so on but does not speak specifically for a vidder/fan’s labour 
which is distinct from the waged work. The labour done by fans or transformative artists is voluntarily 
given and it is not monetarily compensated. Here, the vidders’ case is similar to that of America 
Online volunteers and other unwaged workers that built/inhabited the internet in its early days. 

Vidders’ labour is similar to other forms of (online) labour of participation in many ways. It is 
abundant, voluntary, free and considered as leisure. Its specificities arise from the point that it is 
generally a fans’ business. The fan’s demarcation as an anti-social psychopath is remarkable (Jenkins, 
1992). As Abigail De Kosnik pointed out, “When a group is categorised as deviant or subnormal, it 
typically strives for no more than the right to exist and to operate without interference” (2012). The 
vidders for example are content with not having copyright strikes (not having their vids blocked). 
Another issue in this matter is the usual moral position that fan communities assume. “Fans’ percep- 
tion that what they do is explicitly anti-commercial prevents them from considering what they do 
as warranting pay” (ibid). It cannot be anti-commercial and paid for at the same time. Since cultural 
and technical work such as transformative works is a feature of and immanent to late capitalism, it 
seems logical to demand for appropriate wages/ compensation rather than working the same for free 
(Terranova, 2000). Vidders would be glad to have a paycheque for their work. As per Merwan, a 
vidder from France, it was not his intention to make money out of vidding but it would be nice if his 
vocation could earn money. It costs a lot of time and effort as compared to the little money vidders 
collect via donations. A number of factors influence a vidder’s work, as Maria, a vidder from Russia, 
says, 

My free time and stress levels also have a lot of influence on my vidding. You can’t really escape into it 
when you have obligations and have to pay bills (Maria, 2020). 


Life gets in the way and sometimes Maria disappears from the vidding scene for months but her 
passion for vidding always brings her back online. Her vidding labour is in a sense compensated by 
other than monetary means. She gets to learn a lot about editing through it. She gets to contact and 
sometimes meet other like-minded people. Through different phases of life, vidding has been with 
her for a decade. She means to continue as long as she can, and she has no plans to terminate her 
vidding channel SecretlytoDream even though she is employed otherwise. She would like to make 
films someday, preferably documentaries. Similarly, Merwan’s plan is to keep up with the channel as 
long as he can, as long as life does not kill his vocation. Vidding is a way to express feelings for him 
and he aims to make his viewers feel what he feels by watching a film or a character. This YouTube 
channel for him is a pleasure and a lesson in editing. 
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Conclusion 


In participatory internet culture any media text such as music, films, TV shows etc. can be trans- 
formed in any number of ways. As the consumer acquires the means to create, manipulate and distrib- 
ute media, nothing is spared, be it music, cinema, photographs or paintings, the consumer can and does 
copy and transform everything staking her claim on any and all media texts. Access is granted to all who 
can afford the gadgets, the leisure, and desire to participate. Consumption is synonymous with partici- 
pation and to participate is to create, or at least, to reiterate. Such is the cultural consumption experi- 
ence of our times. As opposed to otherwise passive consumption, it is an active one where the 
consumer actively participates hence the term participatory culture (Jenkins, 2006:18). 

According to Walter Benjamin, the mechanically reproduced (by print media) copy reached the 
consumer and effectively put to an end the sanctity/cult value of the original (1936:25). This 
democratisation of sorts engendered by such reproducibility is the possibility that anyone can have 
their copy now. Digital copying goes even a step further than mechanical copying. In the digital 
age, anyone can have not just the copies but also the means to make copies. Thus, now not only can 
everyone have a copy, they can make their own personal copies and even manipulate and transform 
them. Such transformative works are symptomatic of the fan-consumer’s participation in cultural 
production through a deep engagement with the media text. Through participation, online culture 
elevates or desecrates, depending upon one’s perspective, an artefact beyond the ways in which the 
original may have been envisaged. The aura in the digital resides precisely in its receptions and 
repetitions (or copies that an artwork inspires) (Davis, 1995:386). Every copy matters, the copy ofa 
copy matters, every copy amounts to more and more engagement with the phenomenon of the 
“original” artwork. The more the consumer-fans engage with the media text, and participate in its 
cultural production, the bigger the phenomenon becomes. Fans are ideal participants because they 
have an emotional connection with the text, aspiring to a deeper involvement with it which leads 
them to imagine or reinterpret the text in their own personal ways. 

Vidders externalise their internal fannish and editor’s affection through their art (Hills, 2017). A 
vidder’s psyche is not limited to a fan psyche; it also homes profound editorial sensibilities, since 
editing is the language with which vidders express their emotions and affection towards a certain 
character or source. Without these editorial sensibilities, the “feels culture” would not be complete. 
In the act of rhetorically retelling the existing narrative of the film, vidders basically deny narrative 
expectations and transcend to a visual domain where they can celebrate a freedom towards inter- 
preting images, characters, and icons. It is not the source that builds a long-time audience for a 
channel; it is a personal flavour of editing, a particular style of cinematic language which is capable 
of conveying emotions. The importance of editing being equal to that of the source is explicit in 
their mesmerising edits, in multi-fandom vids and in the appreciations they get in the comments 
section for their editing skills. Vidding is a practice ground for editing for them as well as an outlet 
for their artistic expression and a show of their remarkable skills. Combined with the YouTubing 
aspect of it, i.e. to run a channel, maintain an audience, make contacts, take donations and other 
editing assignments, it becomes an entrepreneurial exercise. Skills acquired from this vocation are 
beneficial for the creators in the long run, should they choose to become professional artists. 

The vidders, through their work, assert their editor-vidder identities along with their fannish 
identities. Being a vidder is a meaningful identity for these creators (Coppa, Turk and Lothian, 
2017). It is through the act of editing that the language of cinema is practised in these works. We can 
equate vidding with academic writing, but the specificity of the medium cannot be ignored. The 
medium that is accessed neither with a pen, nor with a camera, but with a computer. The form is 
constructed, manipulated, and developed in the most immediate sense, through an editing software, 


by able editing minds. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
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Notes 


' “Ship” or “Shipping” refers to the pairing or grouping of characters or persons who one may enjoy watching 
together, whether romantically, sexually, platonically, or otherwise. The term ship is derived from “relation- 
ship,” thus whatever kind of relationship you support or want to see may be found in these fanvids. 
Generally, shipping refers toa pairing of two or more characters that is unintended in the original media 
text. The “slash” or “/’vids portray a homoerotic fannish imagination of the source content i.e. shiping same 
sex characters that are not intended so in the media source. 
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Return of the Alternative as the Popular: Nostalgia 
and the Music-making of Moheener Ghoraguli 


NAKSHATRA CHATTERJEE 


We will Rock You! 


Our concert is taking place in Rabindrasadan. Throughout the day, everyone worked on decorating 
the stage. The stage plan was non-mechanical, made entirely of bamboo and rope. The stage appeared 
to be a machan rather than a Concert. It was 1977, and Moheener Ghoraguli was just starting. 
Sarmistha and Sangeeta were hard at work cutting out seahorses. A group of lads tooted, announcing 
the streets: the enchanting song of Moheener Ghoraguli; come sharp at 7 p.m.; if you listen to these 
songs, your gout will be cured, the lawsuit will be won, the failure will turn into success, the business 
will run smoothly, and you will succeed in football; give a listen to you and make way for others; hurry, 
only a few tickets are left. 


(Ghoshal 187) 


his was the memoir ofa night in 1970s Kolkata when a group of middle-class Bengali young- 

sters putting on jeans and wielding guitars and other instruments in hand performed live rock 
music in a regional (Bengali) language. Right from their distinct stage presence to the innovative 
announcement of the musical evening, the ensemble of performers hoped to communicate a sense 
that they would trailblaze existing mainstream song traditions. At that time, the mainstream was 
defined by the ideologies of twentieth-century Bengali bhadralok (gentlefolk/elite) culture, when 
rigid performing and listening codes of conduct were enforced to maintain the facade of grandeur 
and purity of the music. For the inveterate audience of these kinds of music, the band’s unusual style 
of live performance was perceived as both strange and plausible. As a result, despite the release of 
three albums, Sanbigno Pakhikul O Kolkata Bishayak (1977), Ajana Uronto Bostu Ba Aw-Uu-Baw 
(1978), and Drishyaman Moheener Ghoraguli (1979), and a limited number of live performances 
around the city, the group, known as Moheener Ghoraguli (trans. the Horses of Moheen), had to 
disband due to a lack of audience acceptance and so-called commercial success. The music-making 
failed to leave an imprint in the music industry, but the recital of the band was often enumerated 
mostly by the young generation in the collective memory of the city from that time. The band 
aspired to establish regional rock music by incorporating the Western style of rock with the ethos of 
Bengali culture by infusing the direct lived experience of urban space and drawing inspiration from 
the age-old tradition of Nagarsankirtan, a folk tradition of processional singing in the streets. Inter- 
estingly enough, the band, which failed to grab audience attention earlier in the 70s, came back and 
released four albums, Abar Bochor Kuri Pore, Jhora Somoyer Gaan, Maya, and Khyapar Gaan, between 
the period 1995 to 1999. The album, A bar Bochor Kuri Pore, was launched in 1995 at the Calcutta 
Book Fair by the recording label Asha Audio. The 500 hundred available copies were all sold off the 
night of the release (Salim). The band’s resurrection instantly set a spark that would quickly spread 
throughout the audience. The legacy was cemented with the subsequent albums. Then, the question 
arises: What has changed between the 1970s and 1990s that has allowed an experimental alternative 
rock band to break into the domain of the mainstream listening audience? The musical taste of the 
audience had evolved over time, which is a straightforward response. However, it does not present 
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all aspects of the politics of becoming “popular”. The phrase “popular music” is surrounded by a 
polysemy of meanings. In the book, Dancing in Spite of Myself: Essays on Popular Culture, cultural 
studies scholar Lawrence Grossberg provides some clarity to this ambiguous notion of the “popular” 
by warning against quantitative or aesthetic judgements, he says, “[the ‘popular’] cannot be defined 
by appealing to either an objective aesthetic standard (as if it were inherently different from art) or 
an objective social standard (as ifit were inherently determined by who makes it or for whom it is 
made). Rather it has to be seen as a sphere in which people struggle over reality and their place in it, 
a sphere in which people are continuously working with and within already existing relations of 
power, to make sense of and improve their lives” (2). The history of band music in Bengal resonates 
with this “struggle” against the existing power relations of the mainstream song traditions. In the case 
of Kolkata, the beginning of the 1990s saw the rise ofa new wave of band culture. Independent rock 
and folk bands were proliferating, experimenting with a variety of styles. Even though they had yet 
to enter the recording studio, they started to feel increasingly prominent through their live appear- 
ances at festivals and social events. In this context, the second coming of Moheener Ghoraguli is unique 
in that it was never obsolete from the scene. The band re-emerged as the repertoire from a revolu- 
tionary past, which is often idealised in popular literature and culture. Encompassing the lingering 
themes of love, urban isolation, the crisis of technology, and the spirit of revolution, their songs 
invoke nostalgia. Those songs become a medium through which the listener reconnects to the times 
of the roaring sixties, not lived but often remembered. 

The paper sets a twofold objective by paying particular attention to these two phases of Moheener 
Ghoraguli. It primarily undertakes a contextual analysis of the band’s appearance in the late seventies 
in the cultural matrix ofa revolutionary era in Bengal, focusing on its status as a pioneering regional 
rock music band. Thereafter, it analyses the second coming of the band and argues how thinking 
through nostalgia can offer a helpful framework for speculating on the undiminished popularisation 
of the band. Although nostalgia has been pilloried for its sentimentality, it is intentionally used in the 
popular music industry for both aesthetic and commercial objectives. For instance, in his article 
“Psycherelic Rock”, music scholar Nicholas Russo studies how the sensations of nostalgia without 
recourse to lived experience might be evoked in contemporary retro rock music by examining the 
phonographic staging of sound in the psychedelic rock music of the band Tame Impala (162-173). 
Russo evaluated Arjun Appadurai’s idea of “ersatz nostalgia”. Appadurai observes that a variety of 
merchandising and marketing tactics aim to instil a sense of nostalgia in customers by creating a sense 
of wanting items that consumers have never actually missed since they never had them in the first place. 
It often romanticised and commercialised the past by evacuating its political content and experiences 
of struggle or upheaval. He coined the term “ersatz nostalgia” to describe this “nostalgia without lived 
experience or communal historical memory”, which is sometimes referred to as “armchair nostalgia” 
and “imagined nostalgia” (77-8). Rock music’s current tendency to re-enact past events seems to be 
intended to sate “ersatz nostalgia”—a desire for a past that was never actually lived but is only 
represented by cultural artefacts and socially produced memory. In the popular music sphere, retro 
soundtracks anchor such experience-free nostalgia. This paper focuses on the politics of nostalgia in 
the resurrection of Moheener Ghoraguli while mapping in fragments the transition of the listening 
public, the influence of Western popular music, and the emerging regional band culture in Bengal. 


Ain’t It Amazing All the People I Meet, Gota Revolution” 


Summing up the cultural ethos of the Sixties’ in his book The Sixties, Arthur Marwick hit directly 
at the roots of nostalgia, stating that “Mention of ‘the sixties’ rouses strong emotions even in those 
who were already old when the sixties began and those who were not even born when the sixties 
ended” (09). The Civil Rights Movement and anti-Vietnam War rallies exemplified the exhilara- 
tion of idealism, dissent, and revolt in the 1960s. The liberating ideas of the underground, counter- 
culture, and revolution were accepted, but the shambolism of authoritarianism, hierarchy, and 
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righteousness that impacted socio-cultural practice was doubted and questioned. The urge to live a 
better life had been revived. When young people all over the world embraced music as the universal 
language ofa seditious, dissenting spirit, folk music’s blending with other musical genres such as rock 
r’ roll, blues, and jazz in the context of American counterculture not only played a critical role but 
also demonstrated how incorporating indigenous forms can avoid the charge of cultural appropria- 
tion. Popular music, as a discourse of dissent, rebuilt an existential space to foster a platform for 
musical expressions that questioned normative and dominant narratives. Protest songs like The 
Times They Are A-Changin’ by Bob Dylan, Fortunate Son by Creedence Clearwater Revival, What 
Have They Done to the Rain by Joan Baez, and Imagine by John Lennon, as well as street protests, 
sloganeering, and boycotting, eventually took over the urban soundscape as a result of the cultural 
Left’s defence in America, which emphasised creating music “for people”. University campuses 
were turned into counterculture hotspots, not only hosting protest songs but also hosting writers such 
as Allen Ginsberg, Peter Orlovsky, Jack Kerouac, and William Burroughs. The 1960s Countercul- 
ture Movement, which shook most of the Western world, had an impact on the Indian subcontinent, 
but in its own imaginative and expressive ways. The youthful generation in India could hardly 
envision actively participating in a Western movement that was about to renounce their parent 
culture. The nation-state in its infancy was already dealing with issues like poverty, inequality, 
corruption, unemployment, poor growth, and socio-political instability. Surprisingly, the quick rise 
of popular music (especially rock) as a voice of the youth on the global cultural scene did not go 
unnoticed. The impact of this global cultural flow recast the diverse Indian rock scene, which 
substantially helped to provide a soundtrack to Indian youth’s under-reported harsh reality. How- 
ever, it cannot be readily classified as cultural appropriation, cultural imperialism, hybridity, or 
ideological supremacy. As postcolonial theorist Sangeet Kumar points out the proliferation of In- 
dian bands, both amateur and professional, grew around various linguistic, regional, political, and 
cultural specificities expressed through recordings, live performances, rock festivals, exclusive maga- 
zines and media, and coverage in Bollywood movies, highlighting the multiplicities and contesta- 
tions within national identity engendered by globalisation. Besides, he claims that the musicians 
who established Western rock as an inspiring standard fell into the trap of carrying colonial ambition 
into postcolonial times (3107-8, 17). It’s no surprise that these transcultural transactions were fre- 
quently criticised as bourgeois interests by Leftist and radical groups. However, the rock bands fused 
melodies like those of the Beatles to Jimi Hendrix’s guitar strumming with the symbolic structure of 
Indian subjectivity. They had written lyrics in regional languages. The new listening public in 
globalising India responded to this universal appeal of music. These significant factors enabled the 
audience to rethink the value of Indian rock music, which was Western in style, but not in spirit, as 
in the case of Moheen. Siddharth Bhatia, a journalist on alternative music, identifies that Indian rock 
“became a metaphor for rebellion and angst among the new generation in those heady times” (7). 
Bhatia’s 2014 book, India Psychedelic: The Story of a Rocking Generation, focused on the blooming 
rock culture amid the conservative milieu. When Hindi film soundtracks, men with scruffy hair, 
and ladies in bell bottoms and maxis dominated popular cultural traditions, people were rarely aware 
of the alternative culture that was growing secretly in India’s cosmopolitan cityspace. The popular- 
ity of band music had greatly increased with events like the Simla Beat Contest, which at that 
moment was one of the most influential annual band events. Cities like Mumbai, Chennai, Banga- 
lore, and Kolkata contributed to the particular sound of an urban metropolis and converted it into a 
venue for the creation of localised, distinctive, and relevant alternative music. Bhatia’s book gives an 
account of how the urban population, particularly a relatively small group of Anglo-Indians and 
Westernised communities, was passing along the tradition of listening to jazz or soulful Western 
music from the colonial era. The designated areas around the cities, such as the Churchgate area in 
Mumbai, Park Street in Kolkata, and Brigade Road in Bangalore, proudly displayed the opulent 
nightlife of hotels and clubs. Blues, rock ‘n’ roll, jazz, beat, and rock music from the 1960s were 
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enthusiastically staged at Kolkata’s Mocambo, Trincas, Moulin Rouge, Blue Fox, and other hot spots, 
resulting in a cosmopolitan atmosphere. However, this enhancement of counterculture in these 
urban spaces was mostly limited to the elite society. Counterculture is a complex phenomenon and 
its reception varies with different cultural specificities. In this case, the rationale for consuming 
counterculture was limited only to the purpose of leisure and fashion. This disposition cannot be seen 
as an organic whole reflecting the counterculture’s inherent spirit of resistance. Without a doubt, 
these elite Anglicised educated youth vehemently rejected many stereotypes of the traditional soci- 
ety with their inclusive temperament. A few high-end periodicals, such as Rock Street Journal, 
Rolling Stone, and Junior Statesman, covered the perception of Western music in India. The distribu- 
tion of Western cultural outlets throughout the city was covered by and consumed through these 
periodicals. Junior Statesman’s tagline was “a magazine that thinks about youth”. These periodicals’ 
distribution and consumption effectively shaped the identities of urban Anglophone Indian youth. It 
can be argued that Western popular culture inspired a subculture among the upper class. Here, to 
understand the vocation of these cultural practices, Kumar’s argument of how colonial ambitions 
were channelised into postcolonial times sheds some light. The patrons of these subcultural activities 
were more interested in flouting the traditional ideals of the Bhadralok (gentlefolk/elite) culture of 
the twentieth century but the West was still viewed as the ideal substitution. High, a 1974 band that 
used to perform in Park Street, expresses a wish to travel to California, the apex of sixties countercul- 
ture. Their song Place in the Sun has the lyrics, 


Though I know that I'll never to make it to California 
But I know I’m gonna find me a place, a place in the sun. (High) 


Ifso, it begs the question of how to distinguish Moheen from these existing power structures and 
concepts brought about by the global cultural flow. The culmination of these several opposing 
factors leads to a new cultural politics that ushers in the rise of Moheen in the late 1970s. At that 
historical turning point, the songs of Moheen not only emerged as a cultural critique, but they also 
validated the expression of regional language and the angst of rock, which altered the musical course. 
Neither it took the countercultural influence on the level of leisure and consumption, nor it reiter- 
ated the clichéd romantic love subjectivities of mainstream Bengali music in those days. Overcom- 
ing the dilemma, the band stimulated a veritable urban subjectivity and countered the process of 
systemic underrepresentation of the city in the musical practice. 


There’s More to the Picture Than Meets the Eye’ 


Moheen’s consistent affirmation of the urban experience in music was more than musical experi- 
mentation. It was the human activity, behaviour, and experience of citizens that constituted the 
mood of their songs. They brought back the metaphorical presence of the city in the genre of lyric, 
which the mainstream undervalued. Moheen exerted a subversive vision that enhanced social and 
political consciousness and aided in understanding the urban spatial politics of postcolonial moder- 
nity. In the Indian nation-building process, the modernisation project had unequal effects and struggled 
to be operated as anticipated. The inequitable distribution of power divides the picture of contem- 
porary cities, where social stratification is controlled over the urban population, relations, and expe- 
rience. The historical dissociation of sensibility is characterised by a revolutionary attitude that sows 
nostalgia in later generations. Was it also essential to bring about this type of socio-political revolution 
in Bengal? It is the question that further motivates this essay. The music-making of Moheen provides 
some food for thought regarding its countercultural stance. In their 1970s album Ajaana Udonto Bostu 
ba Aw-Oo-Baw, Moheen directly addresses the city dwellers as Sudhijon or the gentlefolk and says: 


Listen, gentlefolk, listen, dear, 
Not only today but with every nightfall 
Thinking about you and your afterlife 
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We keep awake in restless hours of darkness. 
O! City dwellers listen!* 


The song’s welcoming and congenial yet serious tone, which is directed at the urban audience, 
produces an unexpected empathic intimation. The singer in this song is not an isolated individual 
from the crowd. With a desire to be heard, the singer yearns to connect with the audience bringing 
in the essence of music also as a collective performance. Such an attempt to close the distance 
between the artist and the audience is unusual and strange in the context of the music of the period. 
Traditionally, there were strict rules of behaviour that were required to be followed when perform- 
ing Bhadra music’, such as the artist sitting quietly and poised on stage while singing each song one 
at a time, and the audience appreciating the performance with softer applause. In contrast, Moheen’s 
live performances followed the age-old tradition of Nagarsankirtan where the audience had the 
freedom to join in the chorus thereby creating a polyvocal performance. In Kolkata, since the 
colonial times, these kinds of vibrant traditional folk performances had to culturally jostle against 
two fierce political forces: Victorian morality of the bhadralok left by the colonial legacy of the city 
and the intense patriotic fervour from the anti-colonial struggles. According to Rangan Chakravarty 
in Le Pocha, a documentary on alternative Bengali music directed by Quashiq Mukherjee (Le Pocha 
20:50), many individuals, mostly from the working class, moved to the city in the early 18th century, 
carrying with them their plebeian customs and music. They shared the same type of music since they 
hailed from similar cultural backgrounds. Being a centre for early urban sensibility in the 19th 
century, Kolkata, thus, produced its music, poetry, and theatre. However, the overt sensuality, 
dominance of ribaldry, and portrayal of both the “body” and the “bawdy” in these people’s cultural 
expressions did not satisfy the standard established by the urban elites or bhadralok. Sumanta Banerjee 
writes, “In the 19th century Bengal however, the contempt for popular culture was a gift handed 
down to the Bengali educated classes by the English Christian missionaries, educationists and ad- 
ministrators, who imported into India along with other notions, the concept of ‘obscenity’. ..” (Bogey 
of the Bawdy 1202). The recurring theme was to undermine “native culture’s” underpinnings and 
remake it according to Victorian morality. Urban modernity has inspired new cultures over time 
via these negotiations and mediation. Hindustani Classical music patronised by the wealthy was also 
a mainstream representative musical genre. Evening performances of classical music were common. 
Apart from the songs of Rabindranath Tagore, called Rabindrasangeet, songs by Nazrul Islam, Atulprasad 
Sen, Rajanikanta Sen, and Dwijendralal Roy, known as Nazrulgeeti, Atulprasadi, Rajanikanter gaan, 
and Dwijendrageeti respectively, dominated the field of Bhadra music. The Adhunik Bangla Gaan, or 
modern Bengali songs, rose to popularity in the mid-twentieth century. These kinds of songs were 
widely popularised and spread around the city, as well as being broadcast on the radio. However, 
Adhunikis a problematic idea since, like their appellation, the songs were intended for and enjoyed 
by the public. Even popular Hindi cinema music rarely ventured outside of the cloister of commer- 
cial projections. The criticism levelled at commercial music is that it communicates hackneyed 
romantic subjectivities that ultimately fail to represent the city’s pressing concerns. All of these songs 
were written, produced, and performed in the city, whether on the street or on elaborate stages, yet 
concerns about the city’s discomfort and atrocity were never included. Probably the city had never 
become the inspiration for the romantic rhetoric in the mainstream imagination. 


Always Had High, High Hopes® 


In the Bengali musical imaginarium, Moheen brought a sense of urban colloquialism as can be seen 
in Sudhijon and other songs. Their music depicts the struggle with urban spatial representation. 
They perceive the city as melancholic, sardonic, and a location of disputes. To represent the city, 
they created an aesthetics of dullness and sometimes deflecting attention from the city. This periodic 
shift in focus away from the city corresponds to the axiomatic concept of urbanity within the 
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framework of modernity. This duality of urban and in this case rural life fundamentally influenced 
their imagination as we find in the four songs from the album Shangbigno Pakhikul O Kolkata 
Bishayak. Songs like Bhese Ase Kolkata, Maroon Sandhyalok, Hai Bhalobasi, and Shongbigno Pakhikul 
o Kolkata Bishayak consistently focus on the search for the far-off countryside. In the song Bhese Ase 
Kolkata, there is a self-contradictory imagination of the rural and the urban where the foggy image 
of Kolkata’s city shrouds the author’s memory and the reminiscence spatially shifts to the morning of 
suburbs, remembering frangipani and Krishna Chura trees of the halcyon days. Then the reverie 
returns to Kolkata where the sound of the tram creates a fleeting tune. In the song Maroon Sandhyalok, 
the author imagines a winding road after twilight through a jungle filled with honey trees. The song 
Hai Bhalobasi, which was written on the way back froma journey to Sundarban by the band members, 
finds Wordsworthian solace in the memory of the songwriter, who enjoys the idyllic natural world, 
whether be it a moonlit stroll or reading poetry on a bleak afternoon. The author, like a flaneur, enters 
the city abruptly. He discovers that he also enjoys everything from Picasso’s artwork to Ravishankar’s 
nightly sessions. However, a sudden recall of a thought unexpectedly interrupts the entire narrative: 


Love Picasso, Bunuel, and Dante 

Cherish the sounds of The Beatles, Dylan, and Beethoven 
Late after listening to Ali Akbar and Ravishankar, 

Love to return in the dim misty morn. 

Yet, seeing the people working, toiling relentlessly 

In the heathland and haven 

Abysmal sorrow engulfs my heart.’ 


What is causing this heart-wrenching sorrow? The potential solution might lead us to the larger 
discourse of the city. Rural Bengal is the primary setting for all of these songs. Idyllic is illustrated, 
nonetheless, from the perspective of an urban inhabitant. The Gandhian rural past serves as a utopian 
location while existing in a reality that belongs to the projections of the Nehruvian modern me- 
tropolis, which gives birth to the dilemma of romantic agony. India recast itself following indepen- 
dence under the rubric ofa new modernity solidified by science, technology, and industrialisation. 
However, the rhetoric of Indian modernity had evolved to an anti-colonial and nationalist position 
rather than repeating a replica of the “developed” Western models. Nothing except the prehistory of 
the contemporary selfis revealed by the christening of the young state under unfavourable violence 
and separation from its traditions and cultures of the subcontinent. The nationalist leaders aspired to 
assimilate the soul of rural India with the spirit of“... science and technology, but holding neither 
one nor the other fixed, India appears[ed] simultaneously... undoubtedly modern and irreducibly 
Indian” (Prakash, Another Reason 14). The dualistic vision of the rural and urban by nationalist 
leaders is connected to the ambiguity of Indian modernity. Following independence, there was a 
pressing need for rebuilding and developing living spaces. Obsessed with the idea of reorganising its 
villages and towns, multiple Master Plans were created for the state capitals and hundreds of villages. 
The significance of the dichotomy (rural/urban) can be best understood in terms of how it expresses 
the opposing political ideologies of Gandhi and Nehru. Cities like Kolkata, Mumbai, Chennai, and 
Delhi provided opportunities for nationalist activities, served as important cultural centres, and 
offered opportunities for regeneration, “yet the urban experience seldom received any concentrated 
attention” (Prakash, The Urban Turn 3). Gandhi’s preference for villages stems from his realisation 
that rural India is the most desirable and true representation of the country. Even while Nehru 
recognised the villages’ profound significance, he believed that they could not be the perfect loca- 
tion for the development of the modern nation since they were “backward intellectually and cultur- 
ally”. Cities were envisioned as the future and the source of modernity in the Nehruvian ambition of 
nation-building. The depiction of metropolitan India with its dense population and skyscraping 
buildings reflected the significant profusion ofall that modernity’s offspring—science, technology, 
and industrialisation—can spread. The appeal for sudin (the auspicious day) in Hai Bhalobasi is 
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contrasted with the picture of an empty runway on an abandoned air base in the song Sanbigno 
Pakhikul, indicating that severe disappointment was shortly to come. 


Take Me Down to the Paradise City’ 


The Refugee Movement, the Anti-Tram Fare Rise Movement, the Teacher’s Movement, the 
Food Movement, the Naxalite Movement, the Bangladesh Liberation War, and the countrywide 
Emergency not only devastated the social life of Kolkata but also compelled the “city of joy” to 
become dystopian. The social order was destroyed by constant submission, yet the act of compulsion 
might be opposed through other artistic methods. The unstable and chaotic transformation in the 
urban experience in transition prompted the reimagining of national borders and rethinking of 
social justice and alternative aesthetics. The historical period was ripe for reassessment, with as- 
tounding ideologies, cultural practices, and social ideals on display. How new authors, actors, poets, 
dramatists, and directors reacted and contributed to the radicalization of dynamic thought was the 
key turning point. And thus, amid the tumultuous worlds of politics and art, the rebel was born. In 
Ajana Uronto Bostu Ba Aw-Uu-Baw, a song about four strange clerks who imagine their dreary lives 
ina gloomy hostel room. The clamour of the industrial metropolis had infiltrated their private retreat. 
Even yet, in the isolation of nighttime, their embodied experience in the urban commonplace unex- 
pectedly transports them into a surrealistic existence, just like Nabarun Bhattacharya’s fyataru’: 


Four of us live in a Mess Bari ina dimly lit city 

Shrouded with the jarring sound of Tram, lorry, and Tempo 
Night and day in the dark stuffy room 

We, supernatural clerks, stay... 

In the candescent city, 

Through the foggy sky of slithery 

Analien flying saucer comes down to the roof. 

Lo! Forsaking the higher officers, 

All the clerks hover in the air.” 


Indeed, this side of society and its characters had never been transferred into the mainstream musical 
narratives, which the city’s popular historiography had rendered obsolete. These songs emphasise 
the importance of unsung heroes. When writing about an “other” community that had never been 
a part of the Nehruvian “master plan”, architect and social activist Jai Sen enhances the term “unin- 
tended city” (2978). This vast population of officially discarded “obsolete” city inhabitants cease- 
lessly “provides the energy- literally the cheap labour- that propels both the engine of civic life in a 
Third World society and the ambitions of its modernising elite” (Nandy 2). The disenfranchised 
populace of the streets and slums - the “unintended city” - was rarely represented in mainstream 
music. The songwriter becomes acutely aware of the unseen struggle of the palimpsest individuals in 
a civilised metropolis. Moreover, the band members’ active participation in the Naxalite Movement 
enables them to envisage the enigma of revolution, perceived as an obscure space between ecstasy 
and tragedy. The Naxalite Movement created this hollow space by hurling a genocide of the young 
generation to which Poet Subhas Mukhopadhyay bemoans, 


Leaving me enfettered 
My lad left for the wilderness." 


Inspired by this political conundrum, the song, Choitrer Kafon, becomes a hymn for the lost genera- 
tion in the political insurgency. It drives an evocative picture of the indifferent apparition of fiasco 
revolutionaries who relinquished into the ecstasy of the woods: 


Who went into the wilderness in the late afternoon of Chaitra 
Who went to the woods, shady! 
Knows the wilderness, he walked offin a huff and remiss, 
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Tears in eyes... 

As ifhe is lying in a blonde afternoon of Chaitra 
Where shredded flowers fall on his lap, 

Where shredded flowers fall on his shroud.” 


This song alludes to the passing of a generation while concealing its political context behind meta- 
phors. As a result of his participation in the movement, the lead musician Goutam Chattopadhyay 
had to lose many of his friends and comrades. He was also imprisoned and even subjected to brutal 
torture. However, the Western counterculture-influenced youth subculture had demonstrated bla- 
tant indifference to the rural unrest while youths were roving the city’s streets during the unrelenting 
decade. The term Naxalite Movement had “assumed an aura of the exotic and was being used to 
dramatize all sorts of sentimentalism in these circles- ranging from good-natured Bohemianism to 
hippy-style pot sessions” (Banerjee, India’s Simmering Revolution 172). The glitz of the contempo- 
rary metropolis obscures the realism of its underbelly, an opaque realm of buried narratives. By 
crafting a counter-narrative, the poetics of these song lyrics challenge the urbanisation project of 
modernity. It was a time like never before “.. the country faced with such stark opposition between 
activism (acts of protest, literature, resistance, rebellion, organization, etc.) and pacifism including 
submission to law and order” (Samaddar 6-7). Sixties Bengal’s artistic manifestations offer a power- 
ful opposition to this historical process by interpreting society’s obscene anathemas that the main- 
stream fails to recognise. However unsuccessful they are, Moheen acquires a bright spot and symbolises 
this revolutionary past of Kolkata. The songs turned into a cultural artefact, mediating the socio- 
culturally produced memory of a revolutionary era, that can be so readily and reliably evoked 
without reliance on an experiential grounding. 


And It’s a Hard Rain’s A-gonna Fall” 


Moheen created a new musical vocabulary for imagining the urban even if they were unable to 
establish a listening audience that would commit allegiance. With the rise of independent singer- 
songwriters like Kabir Suman, Anjan Dutta, and Nachiketa as well as the steady rise of bands like 
Nagar Philomel, Sohor, Cactus, Bhoomi, Parashpathar, Abhilasha, Krosswindz, Chandrabindoo, Kaya, 
Fossils, and thousands more in the following decade, Bengal saw a change in the listening taste of 
mainstream audience during the 1990s. Bengali band music thrived as a result of several factors, 
including new commercialization strategies, evolving technology—from vinyl records to cassette 
tapes, compact discs, and the internet—widespread public distribution, and media literacy. Band 
music began to proliferate in the late 1990s through performances hosted by clubs and colleges. A 
platform was also provided by privatised satellite television networks Alpha Bangla, Tara Bangia, 
ETV Bangla, and Akash Bangla, as well as a Bengali FM radio station. Representing Moheener 
Ghoraguli’s second coming, Aabar Bochor Kuri Pore, Jhora Somoyer Gaan, Maya, and Khyapar Gaan, 
four albums were released in this period. The original band members did not write many of the 
songs, but they succeeded in assembling a group of young musicians who contributed to the albums. 
Where Moheen served as a bridge to unite diverse bands and individuals and gave these up-and- 
coming musicians of the Bengali music industry a stage to perform on. The band brought a nostalgic 
break for both those who listened to them in the 1970s and also to them listening in the 1990s. The 
group quickly develops a cult following. Even they ended up serving as a benchmark and a statement 
of taste by which other bands were judged. Most likely, nostalgia was the driving force for their 
enormous appeal. The band not only served as a record of the turbulent decades that wrecked 
devastation on the city, but they also took part in its artistic renaissance. The tunes they put together 
were really relatable to young adults. Songs like “Prithibi” (The Globe), “In the Heart of the City,” 
and adda in cafés or among friends, as well as political processions, became the anthems of generation 
after generation. They invited Arunendu Das, who was among the forerunners making urban- 
centric music, to contribute to their album. They reprised some of the songs from the 1970s again as 
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a throwback. The city tells the story ofa generation that was saddened by seeing both the demise of 
the “revolutionary” dream and the fall of Bengali sovereignty over the city they had long considered 
to be their own. In the 1970s and 1980s, the twin forces of democracy and growth significantly 
altered the previous system of social-political domination, and the appearance of the city as a mostly 
Bengali metropolis started to break down. The object of nostalgia is elusive, and it is “an affective 
yearning for a community with a collective memory, a longing for continuity in a fragmented 
world” (Boym 62). The music of Moheener Ghoraguli transports listeners to a magnificent period of 
the revolution by acting as a nostalgic artefact. In keeping with Arthur Marwick’s observation that 
the sixties evoke powerful emotions in persons who belong or do not belong to the era, it may be 
claimed that Moheen’s songs induce an emotive desire for a time without having lived experience; 
where the past reveals itself‘as the “ersatz” invoking a vicarious sense of the imagined nostalgia. 


The King is Gone but He’s not Forgotten 


The name of the band was inspired by one of the poems of poet Jibanananda Das. It inspired 
Moheen’s imagination of the city as a location of setbacks and unhappiness. Das’s critical awareness is 
evident in his poem Banalata Sen’s sweeping fantasy of the city as a site of unavoidable reality, 
nightmares, and unrequited lovers abandoned in their alienated reality of incompletion. Even in 
communist poets’ depressed city and Hungryialists’ brutally smashing bourgeois sentimentality, the 
echo of claustrophobic megalopolitan was palpable. The lyrical language of scepticism and disap- 
pointment inevitably shaped the generation’s community ethos. Sixties Kolkata became a meeting 
place for revolutionary artists like Shakti Chattopadhyay, Sunil Gangopadhyay, Allen Ginsberg, 
and Peter Orlovsky, who gathered for turbulent adda. Maitreyee Chowdhury writes, “Dissatisfied 
with society, the Beats and the Hungryialists alienated themselves from the mainstream and their 
movements became underground, thereby challenging the poetics of the day” (1). Counterculture’s 
quirky attitude influenced generations of lyricists; the band, Moheener Ghoraguli, exemplified this 
aspect of counterculture—overwhelming the concept of human imagination via the dynamic re- 
construction of uninhabited spaces. In popular culture, nostalgia plays a significant role as the reit- 
eration of nostalgia has become a self-fashioning process, a prevalent feature of our current era. 
Nostalgia may also be perceived as providing comfort and reassurance since it is linked to a senti- 
mental longing and yearning for the restoration of an idealised and “mythical past”. This helps to 
explain why popular culture is such an excellent amplifier of/for nostalgia, as evident in the case of 
Moheener Ghoraguli. 


Indian Institute of Science Education and Research (SER), Bhopal 


Notes 


' Song by the band Queen, album News of the World. 

? Song by the band Jefferson Airplane, album Volunteers. 

> Song by Neil Young, album Rust Never Sleeps. 

* Translation mine. 

> denoted a specific musical performance and consumption way meant for the elites or gentlefolk. 
° Song by the band Pink Floyd, album The Division Wall. 

7 Translation mine. 

* Song by the band Guns N’ Roses, album Appetite for Destruction. 
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° Fantastical-magical creatures, often found in Bhattacharya’s writings. 
0 Translation mine. 

" Translation mine. 

2 Translation mine. 

'S Song by Bob Dylan, album The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan. 

‘4 Song by Neil Young, album Rust Never Sleeps. 
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A Marvellous Addendum: Ethics of Collateral Damage 
in the Superheroes of the Marvel Cinematic Universe 


ARITRA BASU 


he Britannica Dictionary defines collateral damage as “forms of damage including deaths and 

injuries that are a result of the fighting in a war but happen to people who are not in the 
military” (Britannica.com). A supplanted understanding of the term extends to all other forms of 
collision, beyond the military. However, it does not take long to understand that such damages 
would be paramount in any form of physical combat, especially one involving people (or armies) 
with superpowers. In the Marvel Cinematic Universe (MCU), initiated by the film Iron Man (2008), 
these battles occur in almost all the films that have been released in the last fourteen years, though in 
different intensities and proportions. It comes as no surprise that in such battles, there would be a lot 
of collateral damage, both to people and to property. The premise of Captain America: Civil War 
(2016) rests on this aspect as well. Though Civil War does not directly mention collateral damage, 
one can trace back the possibilities of a city full of people almost dying in Sokovia in Avengers: Age 
of Ultron (2015). Those people, innocent as they were, were about to die because ofa mistake made 
by the ‘billionaire, playboy, philanthropist, genius’ Tony Stark (Avengers). 


The Beginnings of Collateral Damage 


In Iron Man, Obadiah Stein, Tony’s colleague, orders a hit on Tony at the beginning of the film, 
which in turn leads the latter to build an armour of iron, welded together in a cave, powered by a 
miniaturised arc reactor. In one way, one could argue that the first superhero in the modern-day 
MCU (that is, not taking into consideration the X-Men movies or The Incredible Hulk, all of which 
came before Iron Man) was created as collateral damage. The creation ofa superhero does not qualify 
as damage, but given the amount of collateral damage he would dole out in the next eleven years in 
the MCU, one could argue that when he went from being Tony Stark to Iron Man, that was, indeed, 
damage. In the book, Avengers Assemble: Critical Perspectives on the Marvel Cinematic Universe, the 
author writes about the Iron Man suit, 


The technologically advanced Iron Man suit also promulgates another myth about the pre-eminence 
of American warfare in the twenty-first century, that its weapons technology is able to target enemies 
and kill efficiently and morally without any collateral damage, and that those it kills are only ever ‘the 
bad guys’ who unequivocally deserve it. This, of course, is a problematic abstention from reality 
achieved only by erasing the painful truth of the thousands of civilians killed and wounded as the result 
of American military operations in the ‘War on Terror’ era. (McSweeney 2018: 54) 


McSweeney’s point is further substantiated by the stance that the MCU has towards collateral damage 
in almost all the films, with the minor exceptions of Age of Ultron and Civil War. In Eternals, the 
audience sits back and watches the Eternals fight the Deviants, causing irreplaceable loss to the lives and 
property of all those who were in and around those fights, What losses they bore was never mentioned 
in the film, just like no mention was made of all the people who died along with King T’Chaka when 
the explosion happened in Civil War. It falls out of line with the eponymous character of the film, 
Captain America, for whom ethics and morality have always been held in the highest of regards. 
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Although, chronologically Steve Rogers (Captain America) was born as a superhero much before 
Stark (or anyone else in the MCU), the film Captain America: The First Avenger was released in 
2011, three years after the release of Iron Man. This background sets the stage for the Avengers movie, 
where, for the first time, substantial damage to public property is shown on camera. Despite the 
apparent anachronism in their timelines, both of these characters have had significant instances of 
collateral damage in their lives (discussed later in this paper) at around the same time, namely in the 
first Avengers film. Therefore, collateral damage occurs in the lives of the Avengers and the passersby 
at the same time, irrespective of their introduction to the MCU. 

In Avengers, Loki, the apparent antagonist, did not want to cause any physical harm to the people 
he met at Stuttgart. Even when he manipulated Clint Barton (aka Hawkeye) and Dr Selvig, he did 
not hurt them physically. His larger plan involved destruction and death, but that was his aim. 
Unlike the Avengers, he explicitly sought to cause damage to the people of New York. Therefore, 
the damage that he or the Chitauri' caused cannot be considered collateral. During the first phase of 
the MCU, especially in the movie Avengers, the deaths of normal people are not shown directly 
during the battle of New York. The reason behind this could be the age group that they were 
targeting: mainly teenagers and young adults. The element of gore and visual representation of 
death was almost completely missing from the MCU until the end of Endgame. Even in Infinity War 
and Endgame, with the exception of Gamora and Natasha Romanoff, almost all the other characters 
died in a very nonviolent way. In the movies of Hollywood, death and its associated moments have 
been portrayed with extreme care, for multiple reasons; the fear of censorship being the most domi- 
nant one. For films that have a young audience as their primary target, showing a lot of blood and 
gore on the screen would perhaps not bode well with the age ratings of the film. Possibly for this 
reason, a similar way of disappearing into oblivion was also shown at the end of Harry Potter: Deathly 
Hallows Part II, where Voldemort vanished into thin air following a VEX very similar to that of the 
VEX of the blip, as shown in Figure 1. 


/~ 
Voldemort’s death The Blip 


Figure 1 


The most distinct exception in terms of displaying deaths comes in Avengers. The movie starts off 
with Loki arriving at one of the Avengers’ facilities, and that building being decimated within 
minutes of his arrival. This bears enormous implications for not only the tax-paying audience of the 
United States of America (USA), whose hard-earned money let the government build these struc- 
tures but also for the Avengers. Because of the destruction of the Stark Tower in the first Avengers 
movie, this group of misfits had to move to a new building, whose infrastructure allowed Ultron in 
Avengers: Age of Ultron to take the shape and position of an antagonist in that film. The amount of 
damage meted out by Ultron cannot be physically seen, as he is mostly an artificial intelligence with 
the body of one of Tony’s iron soldiers, but it can be argued that in Ultron’s attempt, a significant 
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portion of information (both about the Avengers and about common people) is leaked to the masses, 
thus compromising privacy, safety and much more. These consequences would not be visible till 
much later, because they work like slow poisoning. Even physically, Ultron wished to use the flying 
city of Sokovia as a meteorite to obliterate the population of earth and replace it with obedient 
machines. This hypothetical scenario would have obliterated humanity, but like Loki, since that was 
Ultron’s intention, it cannot be counted as collateral damage. However, despite the Avengers saving 
almost all the lives in Sokovia, the property damage was insurmountable, which spiralled into the 
Civil War between Captain America and Iron Man. That Civil war, consequently, led to a lot of 
collateral damage as well. 


Significance of Collateral Damage 


In this context, it becomes important to discuss why collateral damage is often considered more 
devastating than the actual spoils of war. The ones who go to war, voluntarily or not, are well aware 
of the fact that they are marching ‘into the valley of death’ (Tennyson). The fields, houses, animals 
and people that suffer as a consequence of this war (be it real or fantastic), had never signed up for the 
trauma and loss they faced. A Bengali proverb says, “When kings fight, the common man dies as 
wanton flies.” (translation mine) Quite similarly, in the MCU, when the superheroes fight, it is the 
common people who lose their lives in the process. Very rarely can one witness an actual death ofa 
superhero. The first notable instance comes in Avengers: Age of Ultron where Quicksilver dies after 
facing innumerable bullets while trying to save Hawkeye and a child. The film does not dwell on his 
death for long, and in the OTT show Wanda Vision the viewers are introduced to another version 
of Quicksilver. The first significant death (of one of the six original avengers) takes place in Avengers: 
Endgame (2019), as a result of collateral damage, in the form of Natasha Romanoff (Black Widow) 
sacrificing her life in Vormir in pursuit of the Soul Stone. 

Her death is considered collateral damage due to two reasons. Firstly, the pursuit of the soul stone 
dictates that a sacrifice be made. Thanos sacrificed his daughter Gamora in Avengers: Infinity War 
(2018), and according to Marvel Comics Odin sacrificed his wife when he had begun collecting the 
Infinity Stones. Though collateral damage and sacrifice cannot be treated to be the same, here they 
are interchangeable because it happens as an addendum to another main event, causing deaths to the 
people whom the people behind their deaths did not originally want to kill. Secondly, any collateral 
damage includes the death ofa person that could have been avoided had the conflict not taken place. 
The entire time heist in Endgame wasa ploy to bring back the dead, which was arguably unnecessary. 
Therefore, Natasha’s death could have been avoided (though at the larger cost of not bringing back all 
the blipped people), had teh Avengers not decided on the time-heist. The genocide caused by Thanos 
was ethically problematic, but logistically sound. In my previous paper entitled “Is partial genocide 
acceptable? Ethics of genocide as an act of war in the Marvel Cinematic Universe”, I argued, 


The very idea of genocide as a means of alleviating the problems of the Universe in these two movies 
had some inherent technical problems with it. For instance, Thanos said that he would wipe out ‘half 
of life’ from the Universe. Taking just Earth into consideration, that would mean both half of the 
humans, plants, and animals. Will it be effective? The directors did not care to show whether the 
quality of life improves in the five years during which Thanos’ snap was effective, even in a movie 
(Endgame) which lasted for the longest span in the MCU by a distinct margin. (Basu 2020: 57) 


Thus, genocide could also be seen as collateral damage of what Thanos had set forth to do in Infinity 
War, or what he proposed at the final battle of Endgame. 

It is in the last few films of the third phase of MCU that the equation with collateral damage gains 
more dimensions than it hitherto had. Amidst a plethora of options, the President of Marvel Studios 
Kevin Feige hands over the duty to direct two of the most important films in Marvel’s history to the 
Russo brothers (Anthony and Joseph). After directing Captain America: Civil War successfully, the 
Russo brothers had two more box office successes with Infinity War and Endgame, which were also 
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well-accepted critically. The damages, however, were no joke. Within the universe, it caused sig- 
nificant destruction in the otherwise set lives. It is in these films that sacrifice meets collateral damage 
head-on, with the likes of Black Widow, Iron Man or even Doctor Strange sacrificing the Time 
Stone to save Iron Man’s life. In the book Avengers Infinity Saga and Philosophy, the writer argues 
about the ways in which these two elements (sacrifice and collateral damage) clash 


Self-sacrifice, in contrast, can, in the right context, be an example of heroism, of a new identity, 
assuming that it is done for the right reasons and without collateral damage. Black Widow’s death 
meets these criteria. Ethics is restored, not suspended. The ending of the movie confirms this reading 
in its depiction of the death of Tony Stark, who manages to gain the Infinity Stones in order to defeat 
Thanos. In using them, however, he loses his own life in what amounts to an act of self-sacrifice (Arp 
and Rivera 2020: 146). 


The act of Black Widow’s sacrifice did not lead to any collateral damage, but Iron Man’s snap (with 
all the six infinity stones) did lead to the obliteration of Thanos’ army. Despite being the army of the 
antagonist, those were lives that were lost. Therefore, can Stark’s act be called one of ubiquitous self- 
sacrifice, or is it more like the final act of war, something that the Mad Titan would also fail to undo? 
Stark’s actions were undoubtedly heroic, but also conforming to his narcissistic traits, because it all 
became about him. Endgame has a funeral scene dedicated to him, whereas, for Natasha, no such 
ceremony is held. Rather, the avengers are seen sitting next to a lake in the three stages of grief. This 
allows us to question, whether the ethics surrounding the deaths of the Avengers (and the collateral 
damage alongwith it), are uniformly distributed for all characters, or is there a partiality at play here? 


Ethics of Collateral Damage 
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Figure 2 

In the first Iron Man film, during the final fight between Stein and Stark, Stein mentions the 
damages he is causing both to Tony and his property as ‘collateral damage’ (vide figure 2). This 
brings the question, what are the ethical parameters of collateral damage in the MCU and how have 
they changed from 2008 to 2019? The primary point of difference (or progress, arguably) is that of 
the added agency in the hands of the protagonists and antagonists, with lesser and lesser agency in the 
hands of the passersby. When the franchise began, there was little to no damage to the property or 
lives of anyone that was not an antagonist (or, a part of their extended team). Soon enough, innocent 
lives were lost in Avengers, though that life loss is barely seen on camera. This becomes significant 
because the audience of the news within the film and the viewers of the film as a work of fiction, both 
forget about them the moment they exit from the scene, and the cinema hall. In addition to the 
argument made about this in a previous section of this paper, it could also be argued that this loss of 
life was not shown on screen to avoid the impact of collateral damage, and to take away the agency 
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of loss from the shoulders of the Avengers, with the lone exception of the Sokovia Accords. It cannot 
be argued that if the Avengers decided not to fight with Loki and his army, the damage would have 
been significantly less. 

For instance, we see Hulk smashing straight into an office, breaking the glass windows and 
bouldering a few chairs on the way to fight the enemy. The Chitauri follows behind him. Who 
would pay for the losses that this anonymous office had to bear? At the end of the film, however, there 
arises the issue of accountability. “These so-called heroes have to be held responsible for the destruc- 
tion done to this city”, says one of the Government officials in one of the many television clippings 
shown at the end of the movie (Avengers: 2010, 2:10:12). However, no such action takes place until 
Civil War. It comes as no surprise that the ones who have been affected by the spoils of this war had 
no say in this. It resembles the third-party insurance policies one gets while insuring an automobile. 
When one is in an accident where the driver of the insured vehicle is completely at fault, the other 
person/vehicle that suffers a loss is also compensated accordingly. Similarly, when the property and 
lives of the people of New York are damaged/lost in the crossfire between two parties, these third- 
party people should also have been equally compensated. Tim Gruenewald’s “Superhero Films After 
9/11: Mitigating ‘Collateral Damage’ in the Marvel Cinematic Universe”, however, gives an ex- 
ample of how these superheroes avoided all the collateral damage that they could have, from the first 
Avengers movie, when Loki throws Stark off from his tower, “Stark employs his technology to save 
himself. As he is falling toward the ground, he directs his Iron Man suit to catch up to him, stop his 
descent in midfall, and save his life and that of the people on the Street who Stark would have hit.” 

The agency of the first party (in this case, the Avengers) was partially shared by the antagonists 
across the films. However, it is in Infinity War that the antagonist (Thanos) manages to cause more 
collateral damage than the protagonists. Although it has already been argued that the ‘conquest, 
violence, slaughter’ (Endgame 2019: 2:13:48) conducted by Thanos are a part of his devious plans, 
the situation warrants more insights. He was about to wipe off half the population from the Universe 
in order to restore balance in it. In his mind, he was doing the right thing. In my previously men- 
tioned paper, I argued how “all the deaths incurred by Thanos, directly or indirectly, was an active 
action taken by him in full possession of his conscience. The damage or loss of lives, therefore, is 
anything but ‘collateral’”” (Basu 2020: 59). Therefore, following that logic, the deaths he had in- 
curred could be considered as a part of his agency as an antagonist. Leaving the argument about 
whether he could be called an antagonist behind, he definitely causes the maximum damage to the 
earth, and by extension to the universe. Therefore, the added collateral damage is also a lot. Such 
added collateral damage could be better understood from one of the many possibilities (and/or 
consequences) that could have happened due to the blip: offices and other places of employment 
suddenly found their workforce cut down by half. Though this solved a large part of the unemploy- 
ment problems, the initial losses that these companies had to go through must also have been para- 
mount. Increasingly, one has to ponder how far this would actually contribute to solving the 
unemployment issue, as reducing the population would also automatically decrease the demand for 
any product/service. 


Bearing the Brunt of the Losses 


In the second chapter of the book Iron Man vs. Captain America and Philosophy: Give Me Liberty or 
Keep Me Safe, entitled ‘Just Not the Hero Type (Not!)’, the editors Nicholas Michaud and Jessica 
Watkins mention ‘collateral damage’ five times, making the reader wonder whether the idea of a 
superhero is intrinsically linked to the concept of collateral damage or not. They define heroes as 
someone who “safeguard those around them, near or far, in a manner that’s moral. Granted, heroic 
actions may not be immediately recognized and appreciated as such, given the collateral damage 
involved, all the worse if cumulative. Iron Man’s and Captain America’s storylines, intertwined with 
the Avengers’ storyline, are increasingly preoccupied with this worry” (Michaud and Watkins 2018: 
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34). However, this is not just the case with Iron Man and Captain America. All the six main avengers, 
Hawkeye, Black Widow, Thor, Hulk and the other two already mentioned, have had their lives 
intertwined with causing and bearing the brunt of collateral damage. Hawkeye had to keep his 
family’s existence a secret until Avengers: Age of Ultron, Black Widow had ‘red on her ledger’, that 
she would like to wipe off (referring to the death of Phil Coulson, among other incidents), Thor had 
to see his home planet Asgard get destroyed due to Ragnarok to ensure Hela’s destruction. However, 
the biggest collateral damage was suffered by Captain America and Iron Man; the former lost his 
beloved Peggy Carter after being frozen in the ice for seventy years, and the latter lost Peter Parker, 
who was almost like a son to him, in the blip. In a see-saw of shifted losses, the superheroes might 
emerge victorious at the end of it all, but the price they have to pay is too high, at times. 

Tony Stark says in his conversation with Steve Rogers in the first half of Endgame that he hopes to 
bring back what they have lost, but he has to keep what he has found, at all costs. This refers to his 
family, with Pepper Potts (his wife) and Morgan Stark (his daughter). He even jokingly mentions 
that it would be nice not to die trying, which, like an ominous foretelling, comes true an hour or so 
later in the film’s timeline. This damage would never be compensated for the Stark family. Similarly, 
Steve had to take a very important decision in Captain America: The First Avenger; of letting Bucky 
go when he was hanging from the train. This damage caused both to himselfand to Bucky not only 
haunted him during Captain America: Winter Soldier, but also Captain America: Civil War. The 
Hulk decided to vanish from the aerial radars of the planet in Age of Ultron, which led him to stay in 
the Hulk form for years and battle for entertainment in Thor Ragnarok. His defeat in the fight with 
Thanos at the beginning of Infinity War led him to stay as Bruce Banner even when the Avengers 
needed the Hulk in the second half of the film. Thor’s sacrifice is seen at the end of Infinity War, when 
he gives away the kingdom of Asgard to Valkyrie to rule, and then ends up losing his physique and 
his will to live in the next five years. This transformation happens outside the view of the audience, 
as if to indicate that the damages that the heroes had to bear, would not sit well with the overall 
message of infallibility that the MCU wants to portray through its heroes. 

However, the most significant sacrifice that anyone makes (before Stark gives up his life at the end 
of Endgame) is undoubtedly Black Widow. She enlists herself as collateral damage (because her death 
was not an intentional ploy by either Thanos or the Avengers), bearing the brunt of acquiring the 
Soul Stone by giving away her life. Clint Barton has to stand witness to that and became an accom- 
plice in the process. Unlike most other collateral damage, this act cannot be undone due to the nature 
of the stones themselves. Since the life of Natasha was lost while acquiring the stones, one cannot use 
them to bring her back, which is a possibility the remaining Avengers discuss by the poolside. 
Irreversible collateral damage was the only type of damage, especially in the domain of lost lives, that 
the MCU encountered until it successfully ran a time heist in Endgame. To return to that model, even 
for the death of two Avengers (taking into account Stark’s death as well) is a step in the right 
direction for the MCU. In the fourth phase of the MCU, however, the viewers are introduced to the 
domain of multiple deaths, the multiverse and a complicated plotline for each new movie and show, 
which inevitably complicates the issues relating to collateral damage, namely how for attaining one 
goal, multiple deaths are being mandated as acceptable by the heroes of the plot. In Eternals, the 
audience is introduced to the eponymous characters who had to stay silent for most of humanity’s 
growth (and the downfall that came with the collateral damages). In another instance, in Wakanda 
Forever, the death of Queen Ramonda at the hands of Namor (the antagonist) could be understood as 
an instance of collateral damage, if one sides with the arguable protagonists of the film. However, the 
complications arise due to the nature of her death, which happened due to an infringement upon 
Namor’s domain. Since the Wakandans had unrightfully encroached upon their land, their leader 
had prosecuted the trespasser(s). That could count as fair treatment according to the law, but is 
understood as an act of aggression by the Wakandans, leading to multiple casualties and loss of 
property in the later minutes of the film. 
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A Multiverse of Multiple Deaths 


In the MCU, the audience experiences partial genocide at the end of Avengers: Infinity War, which 
is reversed by the end of Avengers: Endgame. The estimated population of earth in 2019 (where the 
former film is set) was 7.7 Billion people (Worldometer). According to Thanos, when he is done 
“half of humanity will still be alive” (Avengers: Infinity War). Therefore, about 3.85 Billion people 
were ‘blipped’ away and brought back to life. Even if one can accept such a transgression for the 
superheroes whose lives are run by a set of rules unbeknownst to the mundane, but for common 
people, who fear death enough to let insurance companies have billions of dollars/rupees in revenue 
every quarter, this incident is no joke. An estimation of the collateral damage this event could have 
caused is actually foreseen in the subsequent films. In Spiderman: No Way Home, the TV anchor 
briefly states the problems one faced after the return of the blipped people. 

There was a gap of five years between the death of these people and their subsequent revival in the 
next film. In these five years, the ones who had lost their dear ones were just starting to get used to the 
absence of someone they loved. A memorial was erected in San Francisco, called The Wall of the 
Vanished, to indicate the fact that the death of these people was not a normal death. Taking into 
consideration the fact this is a universe built on fantasy, one must extend Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s 
ideation of ‘willing suspension of disbelief to a broader spectrum. However, death was a significant 
marker in the MCU, and it was mentioned multiple times in the first two phases that it was the 
ultimate sacrifice anyone could make. For instance, Phil Coulson, at the end of the first Avengers 
movie, died to ensure that the six original avengers, namely Thor, Captain America, Iron Man, 
Hulk, Black Widow and Hawkeye got together as a team, and defeated Loki who was wreaking 
havoc upon New York City with his Chitaur. This instance of death, however, is rendered compli- 
cated if one takes into account the extended MEU or Marvel Entertainment Universe, which con- 
tains all the television shows aired by Marvel before Disney + Hotstar took over the streaming rights 
for all its shows. In the show Agents of SH.LE.L.D, we see Phil Coulson coming back to life, by using 
Kree blood' to bring him back to life. 

Logistically speaking, multiple deaths of the same person could produce numerous problems for a 
civilised race. Some of those problems are discussed in Spiderman: Far From Home. However, there 
is a moral angle to this as well. Most of the characters and superheroes that Marvel had brought into 
the forefront were Christians, with a very recent approach of covering Non-European and Non- 
American heroes. In Christian theology, an instance of coming back from the dead exists, and that 
tale belongs to none other than Jesus. Therefore, it can be argued these instances are subtle nods to the 
age-old anecdote of Jesus’ resurrection. Superheroes, in their own ways, do trespass the rules by 
which common people live, and some of them, like Iron Man and Quick Silver, can even walk on 
water. What does the death of these superheroes imply then, in the context of the MCU? Especially, 
if one takes into consideration the case of Iron Man, this scenario becomes all the more clear. In a 
deleted clip from Avengers: Endgame, we see all the Avengers bending the knee to honour Tony 
Stark, who sacrificed his life to ensure the obliteration of Thanos and his army, who were not only 
causing destruction to the planet, but their leader, the mad Titan Thanos, was threatening to oblit- 
erate life as we know it. This had implications across the universe. 


Complications and Possibilities 


Collateral damage as an idea is infinitely complicated by the concept of multiple deaths in the 
multiverse. The concept of the multiverse complicates the process of multiple deaths even further. In 
the latest Doctor Strange film Doctor Strange in the Multiverse of Madness, we see that Strange is dead 
in one universe, while being alive in the others. Doctor Strange from Earth 616 uses the corpse of 
Doctor Strange from another universe to defeat the Scarlet Witch. Since the same person is alive in 
one universe and dead in the next, it brings forth the question, is it at all possible to determine death 
in the multiverse? If death cannot be determined for certain, how can the loss of life be considered 
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any type of damage, leave alone collateral? Death is the only event about which humanity was 
certain, across time periods, regimes, wars, and pandemics. In the first three phases of the Marvel 
movies, the creators had attempted to establish the superheroes as humane, be it Thor losing his 
power and hammer in the first Thor movie, or Tony Stark almost losing his life in Iron Man. These 
efforts took the MCU eleven years, and with the departure of the two stalwarts, Captain America 
and Iron Man, it could be argued that Marvel took to exploring the one theme that they had kept out 
of their films for the first three phases: multiple deaths. In the MEU as well, we see Moon Knight 
dying in the fourth episode of his eponymous series, only to be resurrected back in the sixth. 

Therefore, with the examples discussed above, it could be argued that these multiple deaths un- 
necessarily complicate the plot line of MCU/MEU, so far so that in order to understand a newly 
launched OTT show, one is expected to watch hundreds of hours of content. This content, compro- 
mised by the saturation point that the MCU had reached with Endgame, only leaves one door open; 
that of bringing in the death of the same character in multiple ways and in multiple shows/films, in 
order to keep the readers confused about whether that character is actually dead or not. The most 
blatant example of this occurs in the show Loki, wherein the presence of many variants of Loki, one 
of them, Classic Loki, (played by Richard E. Grant) dies, while Loki (played by Tom Hiddleston) 
and Lady Loki (played by Sophia Di Martino) continue their search for Kang, the person who 
created the TVA (Time Variance Authority). This opens up an array of questions for posterity to 
ponder upon, namely: which characters would be considered eligible for multiple deaths, given that 
the MCU has already killed off every possible type of person, alien, and other miscellaneous beings 
in the blip, only to bring them back to life a film later. Subsequently, what would be the fate of new 
characters like Moon Knight, She-Hulk, Miss Marvel, the Eternals and so on, with reference to their 
deaths? In a recent announcementat the San Diego Comic-Con, Kevin Fiege, the current president 
of the MCU, announced an array of films and shows that Marvel plans to release in the next couple 
of years. With this bulk of content planned, it can be guessed that they would count on this motif of 
repeated deaths and reappearances of superheroes, in order to retain their audience. 

This retention of the audience would automatically mean more collateral damage. With the 
arrival of the Multiverse, one can expect that collateral damage would not be uniform across dimen- 
sions and universes, due to the intrinsic differences between universes. This complicates the ethics of 
collateral damage. If the loss of life and/or property cannot be completely understood as valid and 
applicable everywhere in the MCU, then how can that be called collateral damage, to begin with? In 
the animated series What If..., there are multiple possibilities of the MCU going in different direc- 
tions, some of which find continuity in Doctor Strange: Multiverse of Madness. With such a compli- 
cated timeline and plot, does the question of collateral damage matter as much as it used to in the 
initial days of the MCU? In the coming days, one would not be surprised if the ethical conundrum 
regarding collateral damage and plot lines like Civil War takes backstage. In the present MCU, 
entertainment and constant production of content have taken over the mantle from complex plots 
and ethical queries that were offered up to the third phase of MCU. This could open up a significant 
array of interpretations in many domains, including ethics. Collateral damage, therefore, allows the 
viewers to see beyond the obvious glory of the heroes and the unflinching villainy of the antagonists; 
allowing us to understand that just like every cloud has a silver lining, every coin has a flip side to it 
as well. Thus, the collateral damages that occur can be understood as the flip side of the coin which 
the heroes of the MCU do not want the audience or the people of their multiverse to see. It is kept 
face down on the table of accolades that they have accumulated, and only rarely, when one picks it 
up to examine it, can one see that there is another side to these stories that demand to be told more. 
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Notes 


' Chitauri is an army of Aliens who attacked New York. This army was supplied by Thanos, the villain par 
excellence at the end of Phase 3 of the MCU. 

The Kree are a militaristic race of mostly blue-skinned humanoids from the planet Hala. One of the most 
technically advanced races in the galaxy, the Kree are skilled in genetic engineering and are responsible for 
the creation of the Inhumans on Earth. 

> According to the fifth volume of the Marvel Handbook: A to Z, the events portrayed in the MCU and MEU 
take place in universe 616, one of the innumerable universes in the multiverse of MCU/Marvel Entertain- 
ment Universe or MEU. 
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